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°° > WisH } COULD TURN MYSELF mvTO A DOG ! '! IRVINE REFLECTED AS WE SAW THE RIPE SCARLET LIPS POSITIVELY KISS THE DAPPLED SILKY HEAD, 


LOVE'S ENT ANGLEM ENT “You were an old friend of my brother's} “Such true friendship to the dead docs 
* | wife, I believe ?” | you infinite credit; but happily, your re- 

By H. Jamzs. | A faint quiver fluttered on tho lips of the | sponsibility ends now,’’ he said, blandly. 
| Captain, a quiver of pain he tried tosup-| ‘* Not quite.» I feel the trust can never 








: | press, but it did not escape the sharp eyes | be wholly cancelled, though; to a certain 
[A NOVELETTE.) | of the Baronct. | extent, my duty ends to-day in placing the é 
TS 40 moetinnt | “Lady Wakeling and I were children | child in your safe keeping.” : 
° | together.”” “On my dead brother's behalf I thank ¥ 
PLETELT COMPLETE Ut THIS HUMERE. “Phat accounts for the great interest | you for the devotion to our house and this re) 
etn you take in the little one! ”’ young scion of it,’ casting his cold gaze on + 
3 short CHAPTER I “Precisely 80, If I could shed my heart’s | the baby that lay on the lap of an oldish oy 
: . blood in that ehild’s cause I would do so | woman of India’s hot clime, as her dark . 
“ Anp this is my brother's little daughter, | freely.” skin betokened, and whose sable hand was 
RIA Captain Sleaford ?’’ A sinister smile curled the upper lip of} busy antying the heavy crape pelisse from 
am “Yes, por little orphan. I am more | Sir James Wakeling, and his pale, greenish-| her tiny charge to disclose the dimpled 
LE ot than than to place her in your care, Sir y eyes sought the door as he felt, rather | neck and arms to its uncle, and its glory of 
TIONS. James," the young officer, feel- fd saw, the frank, ns probing ones of | silly, flaxen hair that fell beneath its soft 
wo. ingly. x his visitor bent upon him, black hood. 
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** Rather a contrast to the Wakelings, I 
must say,’’ he observed. ‘* My niece does 
not favour us in feature or complexion.” 

‘‘She is the image of her mother, who 
was as fair as a lily!’’ broke forth the Cap- 
tain, warmly. 

‘* You return to Bangalore in six weeks, 
I believe?”’ not heeding the enthusiastic 
reply. ‘Rather a short leave, eh! Cap- 
tain Sleaford ? ’’ 

** Yes, it is brief enough, yet I had the 
greatest difficulty to get it at all, I can 
assure you. 

* T shall soon be rid of him,”’ the Baronet 
refiected with relief, as he looked at the 
upright, graceful figure, and grave, earnest 
eyes of Captain Sleaford. 

*“*A direct contrast to his free, open- 
hearted brother,” shot through the mabe of 
the officer, as he teok his leave, and heard 
the butler clese the heavy door upon him 
with aclick. **When he took my hand it 
seemed as, umresponsive as a dead one. 
Poor little nestling, it is hard Hines to be. 
under the care of such a relative.” 

It was a chilly, misty October moming, 
and the frost had already nipped io 

reniums that still filled the bine window- 

xes. 

“ Tt’s deuced' cold,"’ 
ford, as he buttoned up his tra: ¢ ulster- 
right to the throat and turned ont of Bel- 
grave-square, which was: literally 
with dead, yellow leaves that the 
was trying to sweep.up neatly. “ What.a 
contrast toe seorching old Madras; yet it is 
the dearest spot on earth to me, for it ¢on- 
tains my dead and only love.’”’ 

A hansom, paoemennnns attracted his, atten- 
tion, and stopped his painful reverte. 

* The Grant Hi Hotel, he told the dyiver, 
and was whirled away, sad at heart and 
at ease as to the future of his small 









preeious charge whom he had left im. that | 


fine, yet, mhospitable mansion. 
*“*And this bantling stands. between. my 


son's; gmespects’ mused the Baronet. 


“This atom of Tamanity! Blanche and’ | pipe stuck as 


Irvine are safely located. in Mice; this need 
never come to their ears, Captain Sleaford 
retugns to India im six weeks, where fever 
ora Ballet will be sure to close: er 
Tn any case, ali connection. with tle 

lings ee SS On eee his two 
triienda and the. placing of the child in my 


1% 


eset on, musing over his plot, completely | 


ignoring the presumee of the native woman 
and her charge, whe began to whimper | 
piteously. 

‘“* Missy is. enying for milk,’’ the nurse 
said, wondering why she was not despatched 
to some nursery; and resenting the dis- 
regard evinced for her darling’s comfort in 
this cold, dreary, England, which seemed to 
freeze the blood in her veins. 

This aroused .him from his dreams to the 
actual necessity of action. 

‘* Nurse, the child must not stay here, or 
the servants will chatter,’’ flashed athwart 
his fertile brain. 

‘* She shall have milk and everything she 
wants, but not here. Walk down to the 
corner of that street, do yousee ?’’ pointing 
out where he meant, “and I will join you. 
There is no convenience for m¥ niece’s com- 
fort here.”’ 

With stolid docility she obeyed, and went 
forth, perfectly content, to the spot he had 
indicated to await his coming. 

With leisurely sang-froid he waited while 
the butler helped him on with ovenouet 
and handed his gloves to him, sa; 

** Should one call, Fisher, poi } can be 
found at the club.’’~ 

Genesuuieiine the man was entirely thrown 
off his guard and never connected the native 
woman and the child with his master’s 
movements. 





thought Captain lea | 


te 


The Baronet hurried the woman into a 
four-wheeled cab, and drove to a quiet 
hotel leading ovt of Oxford-street, where 
he ordered a bed and sitting-room for her 
use, and carte blanche for all her’s and the 
cbild’s needs, ~ 

That being settled satisfactory, he betook 
himself: to Pall-Mall, and strolled into his 
elub, elated at bis first act in*the iniquitous 
drama he had conceived to. rob-his niece of 
her birthright. 

In less than a fortnight’s time the native 
nurse was on her way back to India, with a 
full purse and asore and empty heart at 
being torn from her nursling, the child she 
had nursed from its birth. 

An hour before her departure, when the 
faithful creature was pes Se last fare- 
well of her darling, moani me | and sobbing 
dolefully as she hugged the little creature 
to her bosom, a Bore. sturdy, decent-looking 


woman was ushered into the neem, ¢lad in a } 


clean lilac print, and a somewhat rusty 
black shawl. 


betook himself to that unsavoury quarter | 
styled the ‘New Cut,” his coat-collar 

lied up about his throat, and bis glosey hat 
eran well over his temples. 

‘« What a wretched place!’’ he muttened 
im disgust. “How people can bear this 
—— smell is a marvel.” 

He turned down a narrow street, where a 
gin-palace stood at the corner, the 


pitch. 

It was.a miserable drizzling night, murky 
and heavy, with not one glimmer of a star 
to light, a wayfarer on his way, and every 
now and then, apiece of decayed vegetable 


| deor, o> by @ 
burly ballsn fellow, witha black clay 
into. his month. 

‘Er ty you wouldh’t, turn up. | 
im this manhsio&® of mine, Sir 
James.”” 

““Deop thet name, Bilton; there may be | 


the kid alt right," 
wards the woman Ww 
place as nurse that morning. 

There being but.one, suitable ehair in the 
room, of. course that was given to the 


Baronet. } 


‘* When does the ship start, Bilton?’’ he 
asked anxiously. 

‘‘The day after to-morrow, and I’m jolly 

glad to cut this hole,” puffing a cloud of 
fil. -smelling smoke that nearly suffocated 
Sir James. 

** Confound it, Bilton, cannot you talk 
business without smoking?’’ he remon- 
strated, with asperity. 

“Since you likes it best without the 
oe here goes, gov’nor,’’ drawing it with 

ressing regret from his thick lips; 
wn + beslnanp be business hall the world over.” 

‘“* Here is the money, five hundred pounds 
in coin of the realm,’’ — at five small 
bags from his coat and laying them 
on the rickety table 

“That's good enough for me, anyhow,’’ 
untying them and fixing his ferret-like 
eyes, that glittered again and again, at the 
bright sovereigns, as he fingered, them 
affectionately. 

‘* Lhave concluded my part of the bargain, 











land again, and I never wish to hear a word 
of it: unless it is the tidings of its death ; 

she is to be brought up as your own child 
absolutely. You have now a capital start 
in life; it will be yeur owp fanlt if you 
don’t profit by it.” 

“Tt is to be hoped the game laws isn’t 

uite so thick out in Sydney as they are in 
this ere country, wien they lags a chap for 
snaring a few hares,” the fellow said, with 
a snarl, 

“* At all events, I tried my best to lighten 
your sentence,”’ Sir James interposed. 

“ Well, you see, one good turn deserves 
another, gov’nor ; and 1} never peached on 
ot when your father was alive, though I 

ew a thing or two ;"’ winking knowingly 
with one blear eyé. 


The fellow’s femiliaetyy annoyed him, yet 
he damned not show it, for fear he should 
offend kim. 


“What name shall we calt the little 


jbo?” asked Mrs. Bilton, as he arese-to 
Later on that evening Sir James. Wakeling | 


ara you please; it is perfectiy im- 
material be me. Bub your own name would, 
of course, be best.’ 


Pg s & mt 
—— 


“*It will do as well as any other, no 
doubt. Hark you, Net!’” tring to her 


¢ereature, sir,"’ 
rved ; ‘and YY call her 


‘flaunting lard and master, “ don’t your brain 
aniy piece of brightness to be seen—for the with that fiery rum and ete for the 
street, or rather court, was as dark as |' 


» © Phere’s no feam om that, Fm too glad 
te: give this place wide berth.’ 
““Good-night, and goed Tack a 30 a beth,” 
Siz James said, as he left the tireshold of 
the wretched sows pe) gt ag nel in 
the slimy, slushy court, with beacon 
of the flaring lamps te guide him to the 


roadway 

Hic Five hundred pounds. hag bought the 
annual sum of eight hone, which I shall 
be able to claim when Nat sends me the 
| centifieate of the child’s death, with a long 
‘account, of it’s illness, etc., aecerding to 


‘instructions, It’s a daring sebeme, but a 
twinning one,’’ he chuckled, ae @ his 
“way to the cab awaiting him at. ria 
Tem, nee Hall. 


r little beggar, it's hard ‘ies for 
me said Nat procagy SA, as rae ®, glass, 


imnocent of: > stem, his. potent and 
he What do you mean, Nat?» inquired his 


“What do I mean? Why, you ain't mug 
en to. fancy Re no that there pile of 
gold for no ‘vegot to send. a proof 
of it’s. deatih,. re 

“ Nat, daly a monster would ‘do hurt to 
this poor baby. If that is your game I'll 
not stir a step to Australia with you. I've 
stuck to you through all, worked my fingers 
sore to earn bread for myself while you was 
in prison, but no harm shall tonch thie child, 
so.there.’’ She spoke slowly, deliberately, 
her faded eyes sparkling with a flash of the 
ald fire of that wasted youth he had killed 
so cruelly. 

**Don’t screech afore you're hurt,” he 
snarled ; * all you’ve got to do is to bide 
quie and obey me.”’ 

“Yes, so I will, except in this,’’ she 
answered defiantly. 

“I'm not going-to hurt the kid, I teh 
you!” he growled. We must hatch up some 
story when we across the herring-pond, 
and send it to.Sir James. )}All as we ve got 
to think of is the slice of Inck that’s gome 
to us, and leave the rest. to take care of 
itself, old woman.”’ 

Thief, dissolute and dissipated though 
Nat Bilton undoubtedly was, he. yet had 





and it now remains for you to act as fair 
and straight. The child is not to see Hng- 





never committed a crime against the life of 
any human being ; and his ol who had 
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once been a bright, winsome girl, a village 
beauty, prided herself upon that one fact, 
amid all her sufferings and degradation. 

Sir James Wakeling’s face beamed with 
gratified triumph when a telegram was 
placed in his hands containing the welcome 
intelligence of the departure of the Biltons. 

‘“Now for Nice!’’ he said, in a joyous 
tone, ‘* With this incubus off my mind I 
feel a new man,”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


SIXTEEN years have glided over the head 
of Sir James Wakeling with a zephyry light- 
ness, leaving him only a trifle stouter in 
the chest, a little more austere in manner, 
which had always evinced, in the past 
even, a something impenetrable, bordering 
on hauteur. 

The Baronet was seated in a low arm- 
chair beside a splendid pine-log fire, in a 
gorgeous Persian brocaded dressing-gown, 
opposite to his wife, a well-preserved 
woman about forty—dark, and still hand- 
some, of that proud, insolent uncurbed 
type that never sues a favour, bat com- 
mands it as a tribute to her charms, her 
position. 

An amethyst velvet morning robe, quilted 
with lilae satin, fell from her white throat 
in rich waves to her lilac satin shod feet. 

The room seemed steeped in a delicious 
perfumed warmth, for the hothouse roses 
that filled the gold vase at her ladyship’s 
elbow emitted a sweet fragrance which 
mingled with the pine-logs. 

“How quiet you are, my love!’’ the 
Baronet remarked, breaking the silence, 
looking at Lady Blanche with that keen 
pet of his, which was yet full of devoted 
love. 

“IT was thinking of our boy's folly, 
James,’’ she replied, *‘ and wilful reckless- 
ness.”’ 

“Time will eure him of all these little 
ra gr. my dear. Ea sheer nonsense to 

ret over a young fellow who is sowing his 
inherited crop of wild oats.’ Ie 

“Inherited! ’’ she repeated swiftly. 
“What do-'you mean ?”’ 

‘* Well er, you see, my dear, my elder 
brother did not bear the most saintlike of 
characters when he was young,’’ he stam- 
mered, colouring up under her sharp,‘ 
suspicious glance from those flashing black 


eyes. 

“So 1 as he does not inherit it from 
you, his father, I am content. The tainted 
blood of a profligate, thank Heaven, does 
= ee on my boy’s head as his heri- 
age ” 

He kept his face bent upon his plate, 
toying in'a mechanical way with a devilled 
biscuit, for he had no relish to eat the 
many dainties spread before him in tempt- 
ing —. while on this dangerous topic— 

@ past. j 

Lady Blanche became lost in admiring 
contemplation of the grandeur that lay 
before her of woodland and park scenery. 

“This isa grand old place! '’ she ejacu- 
lated, ‘and yet fate might have despoiled 
us of it! ’? - 

“* Not up to now though, for the girl could 
ro rale as ogee here till ‘wr reached a 

ng age,’’ he interposed, thoughtfully. 

“But the horrible time would come, 
though, when I should be de by ano- 
ther mistress. How I should have hated 
my successor!” her face clouding. 

“It isa blessing you have been spared 
such a fate, my dear,’’ he observed fervently. 

“Tt was very shocking, though, for your 
brother to be cut off in the very pride of 
his manhood—wife, child and all!" 

“Yes, deuced hard lines for him, poor 
fellow.! 2 vau 


Siete 


been very stupid and extravagant, but I am 








almost forgotten the sad story. It was a | 
delicate child from the first, I suppose ?’’ | 

“Yes, a puny little thing, that I was | 
advised to send on a long sea voyage to | 
Save its life.’’ 

‘*Ah! I remember now! How good of 
you to try so hard to save it, poor little 
thing, when its death meant wealth and 
everything to us!” 

He winced under his wife’s genuine words 
of praise, for he knew how unworthy he 
was to receive them. 

““What I did was for the best,’’ he 
answered shortly, keeping his face still 
averted. 

“The poor little creature died out in 
Australia, I believe?’’ she pursued. 

** Yes, about six months after it reached 
there. But suppose we change the subject? 
It is not one of the brightest.” 

**'Yet you have nothing to reflect upon. 
Destiny decreed that we should reign at 
Woodleigh Abbey, despite sea voyages, 
doctors and all. Your niece was to die.”’ 

The Baronet rose from his chair and 
strolled out of the room, as if he had not 
heard his wife’s last remarks. 

‘*How testy he gets when this subject 
crops up!’’ her ladyship murmured. 

A shadow darkened the window, then the 
handle was turned, and Irvine stepped into 
the room, followed by two dogs, one a 
Mount St. Bernard, the other a lovely brown 
and white spaniel, with large, soft brown 
eyes and silky ears, bringing in with them 
a gust of fresh, cold spring air. 

stood hat in hand smiling at his 
beautifal, haughty mother—a fine dark 
olive-skinned young fellow, with eyes deep 
and dark like hers, aquiline features, and 
quivering, sensitive nostrils. 

“1 wish you wonld enter at the door 
instead of the window, Irvine. You freeze 
the room,’’ she said, chidingly. 

‘* My sweet mater I crave your pardon,” 
he answered, brightly. “It is but a leap, 
and saves me three minutes, and these dogs 
always set me the example.’’ 

" t horrid brute is my bete noir. I 
wish you would send it to the stables, and 
not drag him into my rooms,’’ shaking her 


paws. 
“Why, I should indeed be lonely if I lost 
r Dion’s society in my wanderings. You 

ow this place is deucedly quiet for a 
fellow fresh from Oxford,’' looking down 
ruefully at his two objectionable four- 
footed friends. 

**Yes. Itis not a place where a gentle- 
man can gamble away his patrimony and 
fritter his time in vice.’’ 

‘Don’t be too hard, mater, dear!” he 
urged, deprecatingly. ‘I know I have 


going to turn over « new leaf.’ 

4 marry Lady Cynthia, and thus 
expiate all your follies of the past and 
settle down,’’ she added, meaningly. 

**Hang Lady thia,’’ he broke forth, 
impulsively. ‘‘No wife shall be thrust 
upon me. Nature rebels at coercion 
wt such a case as choosing a partner for 

'e.”’ - 

** Degenerate boy, I am ashamed of you! 
Stubbornness seems to guide your unruly 
spirit,’ she said oe egg her face 
flashed with mortification. ‘‘ Where is your 
ambition, your pride of birth ?”’ 

‘‘ Where it ought to be, centred in you, 
mother mine.”’ 

‘*¥ wish I could harden my heart a little 
towards him,’’ she sighed, as her eyes 
fastened on his fine, well-knit figure to the 
door, closely * followed by his canine 
favourites, who both seemed to dispute the 
other's ‘right to take first place near his 
sacred person, consequently causing a t 





“Tt is so many years ago that I have 


trailing velvet robes away from its gigantic 
, ; 





commotion and riot among her ladyship’s 


57¢ 
dainty chairs and tables, to her dismay and 
intense annoyance. 

Irvine sauntered into the billiard-room, 
vnd knocked the bali about in a listless 
feshion till he nearly made a rent in the 
green cloth. 

** Botheration, I nearly did it!’’ -he 


exclaimed. ‘* Wouldn't I have got a slating 
if I had! Don’t I wish I was back again 
in my old ’Varsity rooms, with all the 
choice spirits looking in every moment or 
two! This place is confoundedly slow— 


not even one natty pair of ankles to be seen 
to console a fellow.’ 
Mischief generally oceupies the mind of 


an idle person, especially one who had 
devoted himself to pleasure all his brief 
life. 

So, to kill time, he called his dogs and 
sent them into the lake for a swim, making 
them race to catch his cane. 

“*A pretty pickle you are in, Curly,’’ be 
said to the spaniel, when he was tired of 
the sport, and looking down at its soddened 
coat ruefully. ‘‘ Now you must both of you 
have an hour’s ran before you show your 
noses inside my ancestral home, or there 
will be ractions, my beauties.’’ 

He passed through a little green gate into 
a charming river-walk, called by the 
villagers ‘‘Lovers-lane,”’ the weeping 
willows bending their graceful plumage 
right into the silvery water. 

“« T wonder if the old cottage has got an 
inmate yet?’ he queried to himself, as he 
came to a patch of fine velvety sward 
starred with pink-tipped daisy buds. ‘ Why, 
it actually has, and looks 2s spiek-and-span 
as a little palace, by Jove! looking with 
comical surprise through the woodbine 
hedge at as fair a picture as ever blessed 
the sight of mortal. 

Dion and Curly, with scant ceremony, 
leaped through a gap in the hedge, and 
commenced sniffing and prying about with 
true canine curiosity. 

‘Come here, you scamps!’’ he cried, 
vexed at their intrusive conduct. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested, and 
he stood forgetful of the marauders 
scampering in this tiny Paradise, positively 
transfixed with delight. 

Tt was the voice of someone singing, 
evidently a girl's, by its firm sweetness and 
freshness. 

Its sr power reached him, and 
every word distinctly rang out with a 
thrilling, impassioned sweetness that kept 
him rooted spellbound to the spot. 

** Great Mars,’’ he ejaculated—a favourite 
phrase of his when he was wuch surprised 
or pleased. ‘* Wouldn’t I like to catch a 
glimpse of that woodlark! If her face 
comes up to ber singing she must, indeed, 
be an angel!” 

He thirsted to hear another burst of song 
from that ravishing voice, but alas! his 
wish was not gratified. - 

Yet still he lingered. He felt a kind of 
enchantment, an enthralment, which 
chained him there, despite the breach of 
good manners he knew he was committing. 

** Who can she be?”’ he thought, trying 
to catch a sight of the songstress through 
the open casement; but, to his dismay and 
intense mortification, he saw, instead, his 
two four-footed rascals leap over the 
verandah into that very room in frolicsome, 
joyous abandon, where the divinity was 
enshrined. 

**Confounded beasts,’’ he 
almost angrily. 

But the next moment he was ready to 
bless them for their daring liberty, for 
their intrusion brought a girl to the open 
easement—a girl that held him spell-bound, 
enthralled with admiration. %*' 

She stood there, framed in ‘the pale, 
tender green foliage, patting the heads of 


muttered, 
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the dogs, with her golden hair ruffied by the 
soft breeze, her large amethyst eyes spark- 
ling with fun and artless innocence, as they 
bent on her pair of saucy visitors. 

** Where have you come from, you beauti- 
ful creatures ?’’ she said in a sweet voice, 
as the spaniel began to lick the hand that 
caressed it, and then he saw the ripe 
searlet lips positively kiss the dappled silky 
head. 

** wish I could turn myself into a dog,’’ 
he refiected dismally, enviously. ‘It is 
horrible to see what is worth the ransom of 
a king east away on—on a-——" 


Ere he could express himself sufficiently’ 


upon the subject the girl stepped down into 
the garden, her simple lavender print hang- 
ing about her slender form in soft folds as 
gracefully as if it had been a brocade. 

She had the carriage of a Moorish girl, 
easy, undulating; she seemed to float 
rather than walk. 

Her shadowy eyes swept around to see if 
anyone was hear belonging to the dogs, 
who now tore through the gap in the hedge 
back to their master, yapping and barking, 
with pleasure. 

She turned in the direction, and found 

herself face to face with Irvine. 
_ “*I-I have to humbly beg your pardon 
for my rude dogs,’’ he said, bowing deferen- 
tially, and flushing up to his temples with 
confusion,—for she seemed to him a prin- 
cess. Her quiet ease, her gracious smile 
and bearing, robbed him of his usual sang 
froid. 

‘*No apology is necessary, I assure you. 
I am so fond of dogs! They appeal to our 
affection in a moment by their trust and 
faith,”’ 

She gazed furtively at the tall, lithe 
figure, at the dark, dreamy eyes that 
seemed to contain an inner fire in their 
sombre depths when their owner addressed 
her; the high, broad forehead, with its 
crown of chestnut, waving hair; and her 
blue eyes drooped their curtains shyly, and 
her cheeks burned like some guilty thing at 
her temerity. 

The sweet flush on her face only added to 
its witchery, and further entraneed Irvine. 

**Have you any dogs?” he asked awk- 
wardly, afraid lest she should. withdraw, 
and yet yearning to say something to keep 
her there, 

** No, but my father has promised to get 
me one. You see we have been sailors; at 
least, ‘if I may coin the word, I am a 
sailoress, while father was the sailor; but 
now we have settled down in this sylyan 
retreat, never to roam about again.” 

Her artless candour, so simple and un- 
affected, took him by storm. She seemed 
to him a revelation, a something so widely 
different from the maidens of his world and 
experience, 

**Then you have been a great traveller ! 
I envy the rich stores garnered up in your 
memory,’’ he observed. 

*“*On sea, yes; but the scenes on land 
were frequently so brief and fleeting that 
my mind generally refused.to hold them,” 

** 1 presume you like old father Neptune?” 
he suggested at random, eager to prolong 
the conversation. 

‘*T adore him. Even now I miss the 
glorious expanse of waters—waters which 
to me held a charm even in their anger, If 
I had heen a boy I would have taken my 
father’s place, and commanded a vessel. It 
may appear boastful for me, a woman, to 
say so, but I believe 1 conld manage one 
myself. I watched him, and studied eve 
item of a ship’s machinery—chart and all.” 

** So fair a commander would convert a 
ship intoa floating Eden!” he returned, 
his voice, deep, intense, carried away by 
earnest conviction that she did not over- 
estimate her ability, and devoutly wishing 





it were possible to take a long voyage with 
so charming a skipper. 

She crimsoned up to her transparent little 
shell ears, realising in one brief instant 
that she was talking to a perfect stranger 
with as much freedom as ‘if he and she had 
known each other for months, at least. 

** My father will wonder what has become 
of me, so lll bid you good-day,”’ bowing her 
golden head, and receding at the same 
time. 

‘*Good-day!’’ he rejoined, reluctantly, 
the sunlight fading with her departure. 
‘“What a crass fool 1 was not to have 
invented some excuse to keep her a few 
minutes longer instead of standing here 
speechless, like a log!”’ 

Irvine Wakeling had met his fate. Those 
clear starlike eyes had done more mischief 
in a few minutes than any of the sirens he 
had ever met, whose seductive wiles had 
been cast about him to’ enslave his heart 
and take him captive. 

‘* There’s not a.girl to compare with her !’’ 
he told bimself, as he turned away and 
sauntered back through the lover’s walk, 
revolving in his mind how he could devise 
a plan to meet this wood-nymph again, and 
discarding each one with disgust at-their 
absurdity. 

‘*J can’t pounce upon her privacy as if 
she were on show like a doll. Oh! con- 
found it! My head is giddy now with 
thinking,’’ he muttered, his brain in a whirl 
of excitement, ecstacy, amazement, and 
perplexity in one, for all his life every 
obstacle had given way to his will and 
pleasure. To-be opposed was not his ex- 
perience ; yet he saw no end of difficulties 
to overcome if he intended to continue the 
acquaintance, because this lovely maiden 
was no ordinary village beanty, whom he 
could flatter and lure into his arms, neither 
was she in the position ofan equal socially. 

There lay the gulf, wide and yawning, 
that no bridge could connect or mollify. 


CHAPTER III. 

‘¢ Wo was that you were “talking to just 
now, lassie ?’’ asked a broad-shouldered 
mahogany-complexioned man, with a beau- 
tiful brown beard, just a wee bit flecked 
with silver; a bluff, tender-eyed man, with 
a deep, rich, bass voice that had been heard 
above the fury of many a storm. A broad, 
gold band round his cap was not needed to 
reveal his calling, for one felt as if the sea 
was at your feet when Captain Grayling was 


talking to you. 


“1 cannot tell you, dear. I only know 
he was good to look at, and had two such 
lovely dogs 1” 

‘*Oh! So he was good to look at, and had 
two lovely dogs,’’ he repeated, smiling at 
her mischievously, 

‘*‘ You are trying to tease me, you naughty 
dadsie,’’ she retorted, as she linked her 
arm in his, and shook her bonny young head 
saucily at him, 

** You rogue,”’ he said, proudly. ‘*‘ Come 
and see how old Blogg has slung your 
hammock,”’ 

“ Has he done it ?” 

‘* Yes, and cofitrived a kind of awning to 
keep your head ffom the sun.” 

‘* And you have been superintending it 
all this while! Oh, father! how petted and 
spoilt I am !"’ 

“Not spoilt, dear, if petted,’’ he cor- 
rected, caressing the small, sun-tanned 
hand that lay on his strong, massive arm. 

**T’opes you likes it, Missy Shirra,’’ said 
a battered sailor, with a face the hue of an 
old brick, furrowed and seamed with wind 
and weather, 

‘Why, you have made a most delightful 
affair, and how smart!’’ 

‘It wouldn't be a fit nest for the purty 
bird if I hadn’t put a little bit of finery about 





it,” returned the old man, brimming over 
with pride at his handiwork and Shirra's 
delighted countenance, as she beheld the 
really pretty swinging hammock, with its 
white canvas awning, bound with blue braid 
and handsome blue ropes and tassels. 

‘* Now I eall it downright perfect, fit for 
a princess !’’ she said, as she stepped in and 
perched herself in it to try the effect. 
“Fancy how splendid it will be to curl 
oneself up here on a hot August day under 
these old trees and dream of the time we 
spent on the old briny uader burning skies, 
dadsie !’’ 

“You shall ba my nightingale, and sing to 
me while I smoke my pipe of an evening,”’ 
her father returned. ‘Oh’ the jolly days 
we'll have lassie.’’. : = fie 

**How perfect they would be if the 
stranger with the dark, passionate eyes 
could join them!’’ was the thought that 
flashed in her mind like lightn - 
bidden, it is true. 

**T'll give you the loveliest glass of punch, 
Blogg, you ever drank, to-night,’’ she told 
him, with a winning smile, 

** And I'll drink to your very good health, 
missy, and happiness,’ the old man said, 
his pale, washed-out eyes brightening. 

** Lord love the lass! The sound of her 
purty voice makes me feel cheery, it do,” 
he muttered, as she bore her father away to 
show him the bloom which had burst out in 
allits bridal array over a peach tree down 
by a south wall, 

‘‘Why do those eyes keep reeurring to 
my mind?” she thonght, as, her, the 
bluff sea-warrior and she stroiled about the 
delightful old garden, out into the meadows 


‘where the goiden flowers were peeping 


forth half-coyly, the buttercups and marsb- 
mallows in their full glory, and the willows 
by the glassy river were sighing and mur- 
muring plaintive little sighs as the soft 
breeze of springtide rustled among their 
leaves. 

Soniething bright lay on the grass on the 
river bank ; she stooped and picked it up. 
It was an amber and gold cigarette holder, 
with a crest engraved on it, and emitted an 
aroma of fragrant cigars. 

Burning blushes leaped to her face as 
she held the eostly little thing iu her hand, 
for she positively knew it belonged to the 
owner of those dark, luring eyes, which 
seemed to haunt her, despite the effort she 
nade to shake off the glamour. 

Her father was unaware of her captured 
treasure ; and she, for the first time in her 
young life, actually concealed the fact, and 
thrust it in her pocket, Why she should 
haye acted thus even she would have found 
it dificult to explain. 

‘He'll come back for_it when he misses 
it,’ she thought, exultantly, ‘and I can 
then restore it;” and she lo to be 
alone with her prize to look at it secretly, 
as the miser gloats over his gold. 

*‘ Dadsie, 1 think we will turn back now,” 
she suggested. 

“Why, you’re never tired, lassie? '’ he 
urged. ‘ Where's your sea legs that used 
to trip about the old ship from morning to 
night, eh?” : 

“This isn't sea,” she reminded him, with 
asmile. ‘ And, do you know, I fancy land 
tries you far sooner than the sea, after 
ali.’ | 


‘Perhaps it does,” he agreed, for he 
always became a convért to her opinions, 
thoroughly convineed she was a kind of 
inspired young oracle, who must be right.”’ 

As soon as she was safely seated in her 
own pink and white nest of « bedroom ont 
came her treasure. 

“How pretty it is!” she murmured, 
gazing at itadmiringly. ‘* And how nice it 
smells,” handling it tenderly, her violet 
eyes dreamy with mystic shadows, her 
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euryed mouth just parted with the strong 
temptation which assailed her to kiss it. 
And she yielded to the temptation. 

Shirra was magnetised by the electric 
fluid of love, though the tiny rosy god had 
only just sent his quivering arrow a few 
hours before ‘into her young, guileless 
heart, to change. the whole current of her 
unclouded, innocent existence. 

“What a horrid gown to be seen in!” 
she reflected, when she was changing it for 
a pretty dove-coloured cashmere, with 
collar and cuffs of sapphire plush. ‘I wish 
father wouldn’t persist in my wearing these 
odious prints of a morning,’’ as she plucked 
aspray of wild roses and fastened them at 
her throat, a finishing touch which had a 
most charming effect. 

As she took her seat at the three o’clock 
dinner-table the Captain thought she had 
never looked so winsome. A soft light 
shone ip her eyes, and the colour seemed to 
deepen in her cheeks when they met lis 
glance, as though she feared he had found 


“TI expect some land-lubber will be 
coming here seme day to fly off with my 
bonny lassie,” he thought almost sadly, as 
he opened a bottle of Bass at his elbow, his 
favourite dinner beverage. ‘‘There was 
safety from that happening on board ship.’’ 

“You haven’t told me how you like my 
pigeon pie, dadsie,’’ she observed, breaking 
in upon his gloomy reverie. 

** Considering I have just taken a second 
helping, child, that ought to prove how 
admirable it is in my estimation! You are 
getting an adept in cooking.”’ 

‘Hannah was quite shocked to see me 
with my sleeves tucked up ready for work,’’ 
she laughed; ‘and said I should spoil my 
hands and all that, Do you think I shall?”’ 
glancing at the pretty, soft, pink palms 
eritically, and the backs, which had a slight 
tanniness about them, the result of her sea 
life, which was fading fast away now they 
were not exposed to the wind and sun. 

ep po a se A little soap a 
water alwa ri em right again. Te 
Hannah anes a noodle.”” steht 

His simple mind failed to grasp her mean- 
ing that it was their delicate softness and 
slender she dreaded to impair. 

Since en, though, had come that 
terror? Only from the blissful moment 
when Irvine stood smiling, hat in hand, as 
she drew towards him’in the morning 
unawares of his presence, till their eyes 


“Hannah has red, hard hands, though,’’ 
she added, a little reproachfully ; ‘‘ and she 
cooks,’’ 

“Some people have red noses, and eyes 
that squint, yet it doesn t follow that we all 
are afflicted the same ;’’ he argued. ‘ Not 
that I would havé you spoil your protty 

, Or even your toes. Seriously 
prcerns lassie, I am not quite such a 
selfish old hunks as to wish that.” __ 

‘I am the selfish one,’’ she thought, with 
self-abasement afd reproach, at, even 
mentioning such a frivolous faney. ‘The 
idea of me being so vain and conceited a 
girl, who never cared a rap how I looked on 
the dear old ship. It would serve me right 
if father scolded me ever so much.” 

os Bl sto one of her Leap win in ome 
evening r as an especial t, 
she “The Skipper and his Boy,” 
positively ravis him into a wild state of 
excitement, and the glasses on the 


table dance with his enthusiastic applause 
roared 


with feet, hands and mouth, as he 

“ baneore,”’ in a voice like a gale of wind. 
indulging the old fellow with the last 

verse over again, she then with deft fingers 

commenced to make the promised grog, 

aided by lemons and spar white sugar, 


eo 


to her father and Blogg with her own pretty | trivial oceurrenee, 
hands ;- and he fulfilled his promise and | catingly. 

stood up to wish her health, prosperity, and 
happiness, coupling his master, the Captain, | ¢ 
"Gaverel hours ‘elapsed. ete Ghiera eoula |W! Under the impression this time yostor- 
woo the placid god of sleep to her wakeful | my wy Fa anal pe han yn ot oe 
eyes, though her sunny head rested ou the | pahcoey baa ger rryctag | epee atee 
softest and downiest’of pillows. ' Lapras 2 wo” al afore pe ar 
Those dogs who -scampered into her | Bir at nih A eas bape sneer Ayre fo 
sitting-room wonld recur to her mind in, “‘! think it one of the most beautifal of 
their joyfulness and.friendliness. Then the | SPOtS on earth. Forgive me if my words 
deep, intense inflection of the stranger's | *Ppcar too bold, too reckless, but you are 
voice seemed to ring in her ear; and she | 8° different to any la ly I ever met, so like 
resolved to take a stroil dowa the river lane | the ideal my brain has conceived of all I 





29 


she answered, depre- 


‘Nothing could be trivial which you 
meched or took interest in. Do you know ! 


and restoring him his property. 


self. ‘‘ Who knows what store he may set | 
| 


giverrto me that I had lost.’’ 

Thus she commaned, yearning for the long, | 
the welcome dawn of day, when Nature 
took its revenge and closed the innocent 
blue eyes and steeped the fair young spirit 
* we peaceful and calm as a little 
child, 





CHAPTER IV. 

It was a heayenly morning when Shirra | 
sallied forth, a book of poems in her hand, 
clad in a pale-blue cambric gown and a big 
straw hat tilted coquettishly over her witch- 
ing face the least bit saucily, a cluster of 
buttereups tucked into the band that con- 
fined her slender waist. 

She took up her station on a little knoll 
by the river bank, a capital spot to s¢e any- 
one approaching from the further end, and 
Cnened her book, which, truth to say, she 
found it impossible to concentrate her 
attention on for two minutes together. 

Suddenly her heart gave a wild throb of 
delight, and then seemed to stop its pulsa- 
tions as Irvine Wakeling came towards her 
at a quick, decided pace. 

She felt she must fly away for one brief 
instant now that he was close upon her. 
The maiden bashfulness of her nature re- 
coiled, when it was too late, from the task 
she had set herself. 

‘If I hadn’t have come,”’ she thought. 
‘Oh! what can I say? It is too late to 


escape.’’ 

a Le was thinking of Eden, and here have I 
found Eve,” he said, as she rose abraptly, 
letting her book fall at her feet in her 
trepidation and embarrassment. 

*¢ 7] found this,” she stammered. ‘* Does 
it not belong to you?” producing the meer- 
schaum trifle _with tremulous haste. 

‘¢ Why, yes, that is my poor little holder 
come back to life again. I had given it up 
as gone for good. How can I thank you for 
‘yestoring it ?’’ glancing in rapt admiration 
at the beautiful face, dyed now with rosy 
blushes 


‘$7 am ever so pleased to do so,’’ she 
managed to say. ‘‘I found it yesterday a 
few away from this very spot.” 

bf you guessed it belonged to me ; but 
sup) it had not?”’ 

“Well, I should have got my father to 
cause inquiries to be made for its owner,’’ 
stifling down that fluttering nervousness 
with a mighty effort of will. 

“ How much I shall prize it since it has | 
been in your keeping you will never know. 
It is priceless now! ”’ 

His looks, words, all betrayed the earnest- 
ness he felt, as he took it from her, and 
‘clasped it in his hand. 

How sweetly they fell on hor cager ears, 
and vibrated A every nerve of hersensitive 


in the morning, in hopes of seeing Irvine, | a i ye een a ee prvedr 
em, “Th ‘ were ‘yer ¢ c 


“It would only be right,” she told her- | from my side.”’ 


“*T must not stay any longer,’’ she urged, 


upon it. Perhaps it was a present of a dear | ®{raid of the power he was fast gaining ove: 
sister or mother? How grateful I shonld | ber heart, and blaming herself for it all as 
be for anyone to find anything dadsie had | if She were guilty of some sin. 


“T shall think I have offended you past 
recall if you leave me, I have so much to 


dreary night to fly away, and give place to |®®Y- Yet all speech flies from me when 


you say that,’’ holding ont his hand sup- 
plicatingly. 

“My father will wonder at my long 

absence, and perhaps come here to look for 
me.” 
‘*T would be giad, for then I conld make 
myself known to him, and erave him to 
indulge me by relating some of his yarns of 
storms and perilous escapes from the vasty 
deep.” 

* Which he would only be too pleased to 
spin by the yard,’’ she said, animatedly, 


| all coyness and shyness melting away while 


chatting about her revered father, whom 
she idolised with all her young, faithful 
loving soul. 

‘¢ T have not told you who I am yet. Will 
you be surprised to know that I am a neigh- 
bour ?"’ he interposed. 

** T euessed as much,’’ 

‘Why ?.”’ he asked, eagerly. 

**T supposed I divined it,” she laughed. 
her amethyst eyes dancing with fun and 
merriment, her cheeks glowing with the 
hue of a carnation, her lips full and pout- 
ing, like ripe cherries in July. 

“T believe you are some fairy from the 
starry regions,’’ he said, dazed by the glory 
of her beauty, which seemed to burst upon 
him like some splendid meteor, dazzling, 
yet blinding him by its very grandeur. 

** Really I must go,’’ she pleaded. 
**Father will see you, as you are a near 
neighbour, one of these mornings | ”’ 

‘Have you no ctriosity to know my 
name?” he asked, almost reproachfally, 
‘** or desire to give me yours ?” 

** My name is Shirra Grayling,” his looks 
and words forcing it from her, despite her 
desire to run away from his passionate eyes 
and voice. 

“And mine Irvine Wakeling, of Wood- 
leigh Abbey.’’ 

“That grand old place I see peeping 
through the trees !’’ she said, with a little 
awe, as she recollected how she had lingered 
at the lodge-gate many an early morning to 
admire the stately beauty of the ancient 
Abbey, and its unrivalled gardens spread 
around it. 

** It is not half so romantic and pretty as 
your cottage, to my mind. The rooms seem 
to me more like barrack-rooms, which only 
a regiment would fill comfortably.” 

** You forget the park and gardens,’ she 
suggested. 

** Requires another regiment to fill them,"’ 
he said, with a smile. 

**T see you do not like solitude,’’ she 
replied, her maiden fears again checked in 
the bandinage of the two youthful natures, 

** Not hitherto, Ladmit. Life and gaiety 
have been my delight; but I fancy I could 











and handed the fragrant, steaming tumblers 


frame ! 
“* You place too high a yalue, I fear, on a | 


easily change it if—~if I had someone tq 
share it with me,” 
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‘““A sister!’ she cut in swiftly; ‘‘or a 
troop of them even would be nice if you are 
very duil!’’ her eyes seeking the pale- 
green rushes once more in quivering con- 
fusion. 

** No, I—I should like you,’’ he spoke out 
boldly. 

‘Yes, yes! But you see I couldn’t be 
your sister,”’ she retorted, naively. 

‘*No, thank Heaven!"’ this half to him- 
self; bat her sharp little pearl-tinted ears 
caught the strange words, and she said, 
somewhat demurely,-— 

“Do you prefer, then, to reign alone in 
the hearts of your father and mother ?’’ 

“Tt is not that. A sister to share their 
love and our home would haye made things 
almost perfect. It is—but there, I cannot 
quite explain what I meant,” he stammered, 
afraid lest he should appear too ardent, too 
bold in his manner and speech, and thus 
alarm this fair woodlark ere his soft tongue, 
tipped by sweet, luring, impassioned whis- 
perings, could win her confidence. , 

““Imay not stay any longer now,’’ she 
reminded him. ‘* Perhaps my father and 
you will meet soon? I know you will much 
prefer a chat with him. He can tell you no 
end of wonderful things.” 

A smile of amused incredulity passed over 
his faee at the thought of anyone, even a 
Criehton, superseding her in his estimation 
as a@ companion. 

‘“T must not, of course, delay you,’’ he 
returned, reluctantly ; ‘‘and I shall most 
certainly take the first opportunity afforded 
tome to beeome acquainted with Captain 
Grayling. But Ll own to a strong desire to 
hear a few of your own experiences in your 
travels, and this old lane is a delightful 
spot to.wander in and listen to such an 
interesting account from the lips, too, of a 
young lady!” 

‘*Ti would be a noyelty, you mean; for 
girls, as a rule, are stay-at-homes,-who have 
landsmen for fathers.’’ 

‘Yes, oh! yes, that’s it,’’ he added, 
swiftly. 

‘* Well, I will tell you a few if you so 
particularly wish it. Say to-morrow morn- 
ing. about this time, if fine.’ 

hen he held out his hand, and she, a least 
bit shyly, gave him hers in return. 

He held it in his for several moments, and 
thought. it one of the prettiest sun-flecked 
little hands a sculptor ever dreamt of in his 
most inspired moments. And before he re- 
stored it: he raised it to his lips and left a 
warm,,.impassioned kiss there that sent a 
thrill of exquisite feeling coursing through 
her system, electrical in its power and 
indescribable pleasure. 

““T'm_ clean gone, bewitched,’’ he said, 
dreamily, as he reached the, open -road. 
“Tm in for it now. It’s deuced awkward, 
for if the mater was to a seent of it 1 
should be packed off to the Antipodes, or 
the Infernal Regions. Why can't a girl of 
my own caste lovely and bewitching 
instead of matter-of-fact, as they all are, 
cut as it were from the same pattern, so 
that a fellow feels one is the exact copy of 
another, and consequently has no. desire to 
test their wifely devotion !’’ 

It is not difficult to see Irvine was a bit of 
a cynic, that he had given the fair sex more 
than a passing glance; and thought, like 
many wealthy idle young men, who flitter 
about seeking superhuman attractions 
among the women of his limited world, 
found, to his dismay, they were only ordi- 
nary mortals after all, in spite their 
immense advantage over their humbler 
sisters of being born in the purple. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* WHERE have you been, Irvine, all tle 
morning ?'' asked the Baronet, when his 











son strolled into the lodge gate, in a kind 
of dreamy brown stady. 

The young man looked up with a half 
guilty start as he confronted his father, who 
was taking a quiet cigar out in the glorious 
noontide instead of his smoking-room. 

**] have been rambling about, father, 
that is all.” 

** You are right; ‘ that is all’ seems to be 
your only ambition,’’ he remarked, testily. 
**Do you know that Lady Cynthia is ex- 
pected every minute ?' Have you no chivalry 
in your nature, to ramble about, as you 
term it, when you should have started off 
before this to meet her at the station?’’ 

“TI bad forgotten all about it,’’ he con- 
fessed. ‘‘ Besides, Mrs. Rymell will be 
with her."’ x: 

** Vastly polite, upon my honour,’’ sneered 
the Baronet, deeply annoyed at his coolness. 
‘* Your University career has not improved 
your manners or good breeding, atall events, 
when you speak of the arrival of the 
daughter of a late Karl, and sister of the 
present one, with as little respect as if she 
were anew. domestic about tu enter upon 
her duties in the servants’ hal!.’’ 

“*T trust I have not forgotten what.is due 
from a gpm sa to a lady by real intent, 
sir!’’ he replied gravely, stung by the 
taunting reproof, ‘‘ or what is due from your 
son toa visitor of Lady Cynthia’s exalted 
station. When ay mother mentioned the 
letter she received this morning I did not 
quite catch the hour or the day she was to 
arrive, but I'll make up for lost time and 
start immediately.”’ : 
The sternness relaxed from the Baronet’s 
features as Irvine betook himself off to the 
win ody heron? his horse. 1 

ay -brained young jackanapes!"’ he 
muttered ; “he wants a-tight a, or he 
will loosen the traces altogether. He has 
been spoilt by us both, permitted to run 
riot, as it were, at his own sweet will ; but 
it is not too late.’’ : 

‘* Confounded bore her turning up,”’ golilo- 


quised poor Irvine im high d » as his 
splendid hunter was being y prepared 
for her master. ‘‘ How on earth shall I get 


a quiet hour to myself, and I have promised 
to meet Shirra to-morrow morning if fine. 
Hang Lady Cynthia!’’ 

Over hill and dale tore Jetty and-her 
master, the black, glossy, arched neck well 
forward, her red nostrils expanded with 
delight at the smart pace he permitted her 
to indulge in. , 

As Irvine, who had taken the shortest cat 
to the Station, across meadows and pastoral 

lades, and gained at last the open roadway 

eading to his destination, the handsome 

landau from the Abbey, containing his 
mother and two other ladies, drove towards 
him. 

He drew up beside it, and with raised hat 
stammered out an apology for being so late, 
seeing the expression of displeasure his 
mother bore him, when she gave him a 
hurried glance of rebuke and reproach. 

**T admit you are a little tardy, sir, in 
coming to meet the train,’ observed Lady 
Cynthia Bramerton, a brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, distinguiShed-looking girl, with a 
pale opalescent skin, and a languid air, 
touched with a mixture of insolence and 
austerity combined, and robed in an art 
costume of olive-green velvet and cream- 
white surah, delicately traced in fine gold 
embroidery. f 

“Tam very sorry; but you see time slips 
by in these rural oid lanes, and you traverse 
a mile or so before you realise it, till it is 
time to turn back.’’ 

**T see you are aloverof nature. Do you 
nee in botany? I have heard it is very 
amusing to collect specimens for those who 
cultivate the taste,’’ Lady Cynthia said. 
**No, I am not exactly a botanist, though 
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I admire ferns, trees, and flowers in their 
place,”’ he laughingly rejoined. 

* You are like me, Irvine. You are con- 
tented to take and enjoy all the good things 
of this world without seeking to know too 
much, which, after all, only bores one,’’ 
supplemented Mrs, Rymell, a lady of uncer- 
tain age, and the aunt and chaperone of the 
young heiress. 

‘* And. robs the people who have to live 
by their wits and brains of their due,”’ added 
Lady Wakeling. 

‘‘ What a lot of twaddle and nonsense,” 
thought Irvine, ‘a fellow bas to keep talk- 
ing.’’ What a contrast to-the-sweet, yet 
simple, converse of an hour previously— 
such a contrast to any he had ever experi- 
enced before with any young lady of his 
acquaintance. 

ow he yearned to set Jetty to a hand, 
spanking gallop to escape from the conyen- 
tional small talk demanded of him. 

‘¢ How very provoking of you to be absent 
when I was ready to start to fetch Lady 
Cynthia! . Really, Irvine, you are very 
remiss and ungallant,’’ remarked Lady 
Wakeling, when she contrived to snatch a 
moment alone with her son. 

‘‘ Lady Cynthia has accepted my apology, 
therefore absolved me, my dear punctilious 
mater,’’ he retorted lightly. .* 

“When will you learn wisdom?’’ she 
sighed, keenly alive to his utter indifference 
and nonchalance at the visit of the beiress. 

“When I am grey-headéd, I hope, and 
find my molers not quite so reliable to chew 
erusts !’’ ee : 

*¢ You are incorrigible | ’’ smiling, in spite 
of herself, at his mirthful sunny face and 
repartee. 

After the Inncheon, which was seryed 
right royally in honour of the guests, with 
the choicest fruits from the orchard houses, 
while the hothouses had been ransacked to 
afford the early roses and delicate lilies to 
deck the costly epergnes of Venctian 
beauty, the chef d’cuvre of the great 
Italian Salviati. 

“You must take Lady Cynthia fora stroll, 
Irvine. I am sure she would like to see 
Woodleigh in its spring garb,’’ the Barone: 
‘remarked, as they left the table. 

** And while you two are away in the merry 

Mrs. Rymell and 1 will have a 
quiet téte-d-téte,”’ interposed Lady Wakeling, 
“T am dying to hear all the news from 
town.”’ 

** Not any scandal, of course,” Jaughed Lady 
Cynthia,’’ That would be treason, eh ?”’ 

‘“* We shall talk.as innocently as doves, I 
assure you, my dear!’ her aunt said, affec- 
tionately, beaming on her a kind oniie . 

‘What a perfect couple they 5 
Lady Wakeling observed as the two 
watched them far out of sight. 

“Superb! Beth tall, graceful, and fully 
blessed with good looks,’’ broke forth her 
friend enthusiastically, ‘They seem cut 
out for a match.”’ 

** This is a splendid old place! I feel to 
like and admire it more and more every time 
I see it!’ Lady Cynthia told her cavalier 
as he pointed out to her the choicest spots 
of beauty and interest. ‘* Why is that; can 
you explainit?’’ Her yoice softened ; her 
whole manner changing into a kind of lan- 
guid encouragement; while hep fingers 
a5 hres to his arm, ‘ 

** Per ihe newness of the spring-tide 
enhances its beauties in your eyes. Some 
people peeves the promise of richer gifts to 
the falfilment of thém.’’ ‘ 

‘*T cannot say,’’ she returned, not satis- 
fied at his reply, for this cold maumen 
had a very warm spot in his Sak and she 
determined to win him, to subjagate him, 
and bring him a guppliant to her feet. His 
very coldness fired rk pon ; being s0 new 
to her, who was eourted and flattered by 2 
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host of worshippers—worshippers of the 
golden casket, if not the jewel it contained. 

*« He shall bow the knee to me and a 
smile yet,’’ she had told herself. ‘* That 
air of indifference will desert him for eager 
love and pleading at my feet! ’’ 

“What pretty flowers! Will you pick 
some for me?’ she asked winningly; 
standing by a steep bank, where a patch of 
wild anemones were.growing. 

He. vaulted down without a word, and 
was back again in a few moments, with the 
coveted prize in his bands. 

* You are very good to take such a leap 
for them,” she said, holding out her 
delicate hands ablaze with jewels. ‘“ I—I 
sen! thought, you would obey.” 

“} always obey alady. Be the task ever 
so hard I'd have a try for it, anyway.’’ 

“Tf it were even dangerous?” she 


“TI cannot believe a lady would put such 
a test in that case.’’ 

‘*I would not, of course,’’ she hastened 
to add; “‘for people we like should be 
sacred—I mean, not ineur danger.”’ 

She was evidently getting out of her 
depth—confused by his want of reciprocity 
~—which amounted to stupidity in her eyes. 

“He is obtuse,” she thought, ‘and 
blind ;’’ quite vexed at the impressionless 
nature of Irvine, after the adulation and 
devoted attentions from her numerous 
admirers. 

She felt fatigned and nettled, though his 
every act and gesture were courtly, 
polished, and above eriticism. 

‘You are fatigued. I have taken youtoo 
far, Lady Cynthia,”’ be said, noticing at last 
her listlessness., “A thousand pardons for 
my thoughtlessness, I am the most careless 

fellows,”’ 

“Tam not tired! Why do you think I 
am?” flashing at-him a radiant smile, one 
she kept in stock for important occasions. 

“ You were silent.”’ 

“ Sometimes silence is pregnant with the 
most pleasant thoughts, too eloquent for 
speech,’’ she returned softly. 

“‘ By Jove, she is uncommonly tender,’’ 
he thought, by no means elated at his 
‘I wish some other fellow was 
It is deuced awkward.” 

**] am glad to know yours is,” he stam- 
mered ont, feeling the necessity of saying 
something polite, afraid though, lest he 
should express himself too warmly, and so 
lead her hopes on, and get himself en- 
tangled recall in her meshes. 

Lady Wakeling kept Miss Rymell chatting 
in her boudoir some time after the heiress 
had flitted downstairs to the drawing-room, 
@ radiant vision in tawny amber and white 
satin, a string of amber heads twined 
around her shapely neck. 

The arrogant, self-assertive air was gone. 
In its stead was a fair, smiling, gracious 
woman that many a man would have gloried 
to Pa and win. ‘ 

et not a pulse or nerve fluttered when 
she entered in his like some regal 
peters. apr her satin train making. a soft 
on the polished floor as it trailed in 

“chet fa Wis daar 
¢ : y> we are ready 
othe ieee — ing doerth om one 

w a cluster of pi 

ome shone down wpor her with a Siduod 
.. You! We set our elders 4 noble example 
ref dexterity in dressing and punctmality,” 


ss me, I haven't a flower,’’ she said, 

ruefully. ‘‘lam far from complete. Give 

me souls of those crimson geraniums out of 
¥ like a good Samaritan.” 

He ber the. flower, and then 

nen asmall ottoman at, her feet, 

while she fastened it to her bodice. . 








*< Do they suit me?’’ she asked. coquet- 
tishly. ‘‘I require bright flowers and 
things to brighten me, I fancy.’’ 
*You brighten the flowers, Lady 
Cynthia,’’ was his reply, spoken with 
earnest candour, 
At this moment Lady Wakeling and Mrs, 
Rymell entered the room, ‘‘ My plan has 
worked wonders in leaving them alone to 
themselves,”” she thought triumphantly. 
**] knew my dear boy would be won sooner 
or later! ”’ 
After dinner the Baronet and his wife 
erp a song from the heiress, and Irvine 
ad the pleasing task of tarnimg over the 
amsie for her. 
There was a passionate tremour in her 
voice as she sang that evening, by special 
request, ** You'll remember me,’’ that spoke 
volumes; yet Irvine stood unmoved, 
seareely aware of the concentrated mean- 
ing ste infused into the pathetic words. 

‘‘ Thanks, a thousand thanks!’’ he re- 
marked at the conclusion; yet his heart 
was not in his words. They fell from his 
lips mechanically, for he was casting 
about in his mind all the time how he could 
contrive to escape to his tryst by the river 
lane the next morning. 

‘They will try to book me for some ride 
or drive if I am not sharp,” he reflected, 
somewhat troubled. ‘ But there, I won't 
give up my appointment for anybody.” 

‘* What is the programme for this morning, 
Irvine? What do you say to driving Lady 
Cynthia in the pony carriage to the sea. 
It would do you both * 

‘““T. should like it above all things,”’ re- 
sponded her ladyship, “‘ and I could take the 
reins when you are tired and bice versa.’ 

**T regret to say I cannot have the 
pleasure of a drive this morning,”’ he replied 
firmly. 

“Indeed !’’ his mother said tartly, in- 
dignant at thisanswer. ‘Your time is your 
own, Irvine? ’’ 

-**T have to see a vet about Jetty. She 
got a stone in her foot, and I wish particu- 
larly to speak to him myself.’’ 

** What ridiculous nonsense, when Evans 
is as trustworthy as yourself, and would see 
Jetty through it all.’” 

“JT must attend to Jetty myself, though 
Evans is as good a fellow as one could meet 
for a groom,’’ he repeated, stolidly. 

‘*Stubborn boy,’’ she murmured. “ What 
with your dogs and your horses you are 
almost disagreeable.”’ 

“Never mind, you and I will drive the 
ponies, dear Lady Wakeling,’ said Cynthia 
pons ep though a gleam of reproach glit- 
tered in her brown eyes, which she stiffled 
as quickly. ‘We must make allowances 
for the lords of creation, you know. Their 
tastes are so different to ours !”’ 

‘Thanks for championing my cause! "’ he 
laughed. ‘' What a pity I never had a 
sister to help me ont of my scrapes! How! 
should have loved her!"’ 

**V’ll-be your peacemaker if you like,”’ 
suggested the heiress, gently. ‘‘ Shall we 
make a compact ? ’’ 

**T fear my transgressions would be too 
numerous ever for you to plead mercy for.”’ 

** Portia succeeded in thé end—why not 
1?" she asked, sweetly, raising her face to 
his half en y; half saucily. 

“ There is you could not do were 

i to pursuc to take pity on ine, 
am quite sure."’ 

Those bantering words fell very grate- 
fully on her ear, for she believed they were 


fraught. with a tender moselse. 

Her spirits rose considerably from that 
moment, and she became amiable and 
bright, while her eyes sparkled and danced 
as she Lady Wak drove through 
the countryside down to the seashore, 





and, drank in the healthful breeze, laden 


with fresh life-giving ozone from across the 
leaping, frisky ocean. 


OHAPTER VI. 


** COLONEL SLEAFORD wishes to see you, 
Sir James,” the footman announced, hand- 
ing his master a ecard on a massive gold 
salver, emblazoned with the arms of the 
Wakelings. 

‘** Colonel Sleaford!" he repeated, with 
a hazy, puzzled expression, as if he were 
trying to dive down into memory’s dark 
abyss. 

** He is not down on my list, I am sure,” 
interposed his wife. 

‘¢J—I remember,” he articulated, ner- 
vously. Show Colonel Sleaford into the 
library.” 

‘* Whois it? ’’ queried her Jadyship, full 
of curiosity, and wondering at the strange 
tremor in his voice. 

‘““A man I knew years ago—a echrb 
acquaintanee,’’ he replied, evasively, pro- 
ceeding to the door to avoid further 
questioning. 

“Ti is many years ago since we met, Sir 
James," said the Colonel, as the two 
gentlemen shook hands. 

“Yes; nearly two decades. But time 
seems to have dealt very gently with you, 
Colonel Sleaford !”’ 

“it is not because I have wooed its 
clemency then, I assure you, for I have 
been well battered about since we last met, 
and gota few ugly knocks and seratches.”” 

** T devoutly wish one had done its 
work !’’- flashed throngh the Baronet*s 
brain, who had made up his mind that 
everyone concerning that unpleasant affair 
of the past was conveniently tucked up 
under mother earth to oblige him and rid 
his conscience of a burden which he had 
killed and buried. 

“You have been especially fortanate,”’ 
he jerked out. 

** Yes, I bore a charmed life ; I was bullet 
as well as steel-proof. Providence has pre- 
served me for something, I suppose ?”’ 

“You have married, though, I presume ?’’ 
‘No, I am still unblessed with a partner,”’ 
this with a sad cadence in his toice that 
spoke of some deep feeling stirred in his 
breast 

“ Ahem! I see,’’ perplexed how to keep 
up the conversation, and wondering what 
had brought this anwelcome visitor to 
Woodleigh. 

*«1 am thinking of seftling down ih these 
parts. The roaming spirit is seotched, I 
fancy, at last,’’ the Colonel resumed, *‘ and 
a long, deferred duty to the dead has 
brought me here to-day. Where did your 
brother's little daughter die? ”’ 

This was @ startler for the master of the 
Abbey, and took him entirely by surprise. 

“*T believe Isent you all the partioea 
lars,’’ he staramered. 

‘* No, you did not enlighten me upon any 
details. I can show you your letter,’ 
opening his pocket-book and taking there- 
from a faded, yellow missive, well worn at 
** It is so long back that my memory fails 
me as to what I wrote,’’ he exclaimed. 

“Quite so. Well, I will read it with 

t permission, and you will see tt was 
ef in the extreme,” this pointedly. 

‘ There is no need to read it, Iam only 
too pleased to afford you any further infor- 

on I, in my agitated state of mind at 
the time, omitted.” _ 

“In this letter,”’ referring to it qufetly, 
‘you say that your niece was given into 
the charge of a trustworthy couple whi, 
with the advice of a medical man, bore her 
off on a sea voyage to Sydney, and there 
died.” 





** Yes, poor child, a victim to its parents’ 
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delicate constitutions. 
blossom from its birth,”’ 

‘* Tt was an uncommonly healthy, strong 
child up to the time I left it in your care,’’ 
the Colonel retorted, emphatically. : 

That may be; but you sec a different 
climate wrought a great change in the 
little creature.”’ 

‘* Strange too, in one so young,”’ he mur- 
mtred, ineredulously. ‘‘ Of course you had 
her remains brought to England ? ”’ 

** No, it was impossible. The people I 
placed her in charge of I quite lost all 
trace of.’’ : 

** And you entrusted such a sacred, price- 
less charge in such hands, Sir James?’’ 
he put in severely. 

‘*T was compelled to trust some one, I 
presume, and my wife was in a very deli- 
eate state of health at the time, and com- 
pletely unfit to be consulted on the 
subject.”’ 

* Tt rests with you and the Great Judge 
ofall men, Sir James, whom you Will have 
to meet sooner or later, and render an 
account of your actions on so serious and 
holy a trust. But as far I can see I believe 
you have ljaid yourself open to grave cen- 
sure, remembering that you were dealing 
with the heiress of this property which you 
and yours now enjoy.”’ 

The stinging reproof in every sentence 
betrayed by the officer cut in deep, but he 
made a brave effort, to stifle it down, and 
assume a bold front of audacity. 

‘* I fail to sce ander what pretext you 
can assume such language to me, Colonel 
Sleaford, or by what authority We 
Wakelings do not brook insults from friend 
or foe meekly. My brother's only child was 
placed in my care and I faithfully did my 
duty according to the light that was in me 
at the time. Beyond that I refuse to be 
questioned by you or anyone else! ” 

**Good-day, Sir James,”' rising and bow- 
ing stifiy, nota line of his fine dark-tanned 
face relaxing from its stern, stony look of 
suspicious indignation. 

** Infernal meddler,” muttered the Baro- 
net, wrathfully, ‘‘to come here after all 
these years and stir np the dead and gone 
past. I wish people would mind their own 
affairs, and not come poking antl prying into 


LP 


No doubt a weakly 


‘* That wan is a shuffler and a hypocrite,’ 
soliloquised Colonel Sleaford, as he left the 
Abbey. ‘'His eyes never met mine when 
I probed him about his inhuman condact in 
leaving that poor little orphan in the hands 
of worthless characters whom he had to 
confess were wanderers of no fixed abode.”’ 

As he left the lodge gates he encountered 
Irvine just entering. 

With. that inborn courtesy that proclaimed 
him « gentleman he raised his hat to the 
officer, and with a smile passed on. 

“A fine fellow that! What a capital 
soldier he would make!’ reflected the 
Colonel, as he returned the salute in true 
military fashion. 

‘* Evidently a red-coat by the eut of his 
jib,”’ thought Irvine. “Some old Indian cam- 
paigner, 1 expect, been to see the pater.’’ 
Then he dismissed all thoughts of the sub- 
ject, and hurried round to question Evans, 
the head groom, about the comfort and well- 
being of Jetty, after her visit to the veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Colonel Sleaford straight, erect, his head 
and moustache just tinged with silver, his 
keen, yet kind eyes still bright with youth- 
ful fires, walked on with an elastic step that 
spoke of a fine constitution, well hardened 
to endurance. ; 

A man to trust, respect, and, rely upon in 
any emergency, was the impression he left 
upon the mind of those who once looked into 
that refined, benevolent face. 

** Lily's little darling shall not fade out of 





the world without some sign or mark,’’ he 
murmured, as he neared the church, nestling 
right down in a hollow of greenery, and 
graciously mantled o’er with shaded lichen, 
and wild, creeping plants and mosses. ‘‘ She 
shall have a memorial tablet and a window 
if there is space for one.” 

** Where is Colonel Sleaford ?’’ queried 
Lady Wakeling, when herhusband returned 
to the drawing room. 

“Gone, my love.”’ 

**Gone!”’’ she repeated, with surprise. 
‘* How inhospitable of you to permit him to 
leave without some offer on our part of 
welcome or refreshment !”’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
BOB LAKR’S WOOING. 


Ir was alt Adela conld do to guide the 
terrified animal, Who ran recklessly along 
the familiar road to the Hall. She had not 
lost her presence of mind, and was enabled 
to keep him clear of the sharp angles round 
which he rushed, ° 

The entrance gates were fortunately 
open, and ‘‘ Fury ”’ flew up the drive, turn- 
ing. off for the stable-yard, where Sir 
Richard was standing talking to the head 
groom. 

Suddenly, to his surprise, the man holted 
from his side ; he had cavght a glimpse of 
the runaway pony through the trees. 

He ran to the gate and shouted ‘‘ woa!”’ 
and ‘‘ Fury '’ seemed to recognize his voice, 
for he slackened his pace, and the man was 
able to catch him by the rein, ranning by 
the side himself, and laying his weight on 
the little creature’s neck, while he spoke 
to him, which helped to quiet him, so that 
they arrived in the stable-yard at a jog 
trot. 

Sir Richard turned pale as he looked in 
Adela’s white face, for in truth she had had 
her nerves at full tension so long that she 
was scarcely able to bear any extra strain 
upon them. 

** In Heaven's name, what has happened, 
my dear?’ he asked, in an agita tone, 

“Have you met with any accident? 
What have you done with Lake? ”’ 

“That is the worst perp of it, Sir 
Richard,”’ returned the girl, anxiously. “I 
do not know what has become of Mr. e. 
We got on very well till we reached the 
line; and, of course, not expecting any 
train, I was not on the look-out for one, but 
no sooner had we got tear the gates than 
an express flew by ; round whizzed ‘ Fury,’ 
and all I know is that poor Robert no longer 
filled the place by my side, he must have 





been thrown out by the sudden jerk the 


—_-- 





——— 


pony grve. Thad my work carved out to 
keep hin: to the road. As to pulling him up 
it was impossible ; 1 believe he had the bit 
between his teeth.”’ 

* More then likely ; he is perfeotly quiet 
if you avoid trains as I told you, but if he 
once catches sivht-of one he’s the devil~ 
I beg your pardon, my dear! ”’ 

“Oh! I don't. mind,’’ returned Adela, 
with a smile; ‘* but oh! Sir Richard, what 
if | have hurt or kilied Horace’s brother? 
I don’t think either ‘ fury” or the trap aro 
injured.’’ 

** Not in the least, and we will hope the 
best about Bob Lake. Here Johnston, take 
one of the men ‘with you, and go and look 
after Mr. Lake ; if he is alright he can jump 


up and the man can walk home,"’ 

Johnston touched his hat respectfally, re- 
adjusted the pony’s bit and bridle, and led 
him across the yard, then calling a Jight- 
made, active lad to his side, bade him fetch 
his hat and coat, and in less than two 
minutes “ Fury " was retracing his steps 
down the drive, with a stronger hand on 
the reins than Adela’s. : 

‘*My dear,” said Sir Richard, with 
emotion, as he offered her his arm, *‘ I can 
only thank Heaven that you are safe ; had 
any harm evertaken you, Adela, it would 
have broken my old heart.’’ 

** Don't say that, dear friend, a}l things 
are fated, I believe ; and if it had been my 
destiny to be killed, life does not hold so 
many joys that you need have regretted 
helping me accidentally over the border- 
land into a better,"’ she answered sadly. 

** My dear, don’t talk so; it grieves me 
to see you so despondent.”’ 

** Does it? en I will try and keep my 
feelings to myself.” 

‘‘I can't understand about that train,” 
remarked Sir Richard, irrelevantly. ‘‘ None 
ought to have passed at that hour, it must 
have been a special. I-would not have let 
you go that way on any account if I had not 
thought it was quite safe, you may be 
sure.” 

. “* T hope Mr. Lake is safe,” said Adela 
fervently... ‘* IL wonder I was not thrown 
out too, the jerk was so sudden.” 

* ] trust sv, indeed ; he is a good young 
fellow.”’ 

‘ He is trnly,’’ she replied warmly. “ If 
my dear father could have named his own 
successor I believe his choice would have 
fallen upon Robert Lake. He endeared him- 
self to our beloved one so much by his kind- 
ness and unselfishness.” 

‘*T am glad,” said the Baronet simply ; 
** and now my dear if I were you I would 
keep this little matter from your poor 
mother; it would only upset her Sadly, and 
do no good. Go into iy study and rest 
awhile, and I will bring you the first news 
of the young man,” and he Jed Adela jn by 
the French window which opened upon the 
—, and placed her in his own easy 
chair. . 

Then he went into the dining-room, and 
secured a bottle of champagne and a glass, 
and some macaroons, and went 

‘You must drink Bob’s good health, 
Adela,’ he remarked, as he sent the cork 
spining to the further end of the room with 
aloud report. “There! It is useless for 
you to say no, my dear; I know what; is 
good for you far better than you do, and 


you will not vex me, Iam ‘ay 
He poured out the wine as he spoke and 
held the glass to her lips. 


“You have had a nasty shake, child, and 
need picking up.”’ 

His words of thoughtfulness brought 4 
rush of tears to her eyes. 

‘* Don’t be kind to me!” she said, in an 
agitated voice; “ tell me I’m a » weak- 
minded creature. I try so—s0 not to 
break down, indeed I do.’’ 
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‘¢ Never mind me, Adela, I conld never 
think you anything but the best of girls 
whatever you may do, and tears are a rclief 
sometimes.’” 

He placed his arm about her, and laid 
her head upon his breast in a gentle, 
fatherly manner, and let her trouble have. 
its way, and soon the sobs became fewer 
and fewer. 

Then he made her drink down quickly a 
glass of the wine be had brought her, and 
placed her once more in his own chair, 
sitting beside and holding her hand, and 
talking to her in his own kind, strange way, 
until he heard the faint sound of wheels. 

Then he went quietly out, and after afew 
minutes he returned with a smiling face, 
and a second glass in his hand. 

“* Bob’s all right,’’ he laughed. « ‘‘ He says 
yon turned him out most neatly, and he's 
as lively as a cricket.” 

‘Ts he not hurt'at all?’ she asked, ina 
tone of relief. 

‘* Ho has twisted his wrist a bit; he fell 
with his weight upon it, and he is a lucky 
fcliow to have got off so cheaply.”’ 

‘Tam sorry about his wrist, but thankful 
itis no worse. Does he think it was my 
bad driving whieh caused the accident ?”’ 

‘No, no, of course not. He thinks you 
showed great plack, and so dol. It would 
have been all right but for that wretched 
train ; as it is I am the person to blame for 
letting you drive that raseal, ‘Fury’ If he 
had hurt you I should have had him shot, 
believe me !*’ 

“Tam giad he did not, for he is a pretty 
little fellow.! '’ 

‘Handsome is as handsome does'. If 
he can’t behave bimself I mast tind a pony 
who will.”’ 

“Oh! he went very nicely till he was 
frightened. Poor little wretch, I believe he 
was really scared."’ 

“Yes, I have no ap we he thonght his 
Satanic y ‘was t him!" laughed 
Sir =e 

‘“ And no wonder; a train is really an 
awful-looking thing. If we did not 
understand it, we should be alarmed too, I 
ex on 

‘* Don't make excuses for him, Dela; he 
ought to have got used to the sight by now. 
I'll have him turned into the fleld beside the 
line to punish, him.’’ 

“That will be much better than shooting 
him, and will probably cure him in time.”’ 

“Now here comes Lake, Adela. You had 
better bandage up his wrist for him; and 
whilo I go and get you one from the house- 
keeper, you must give him some champagne, 
and keep him in countenance, my dear ; for 
it is most unsociable to make a man sip his 
wine alone, and here are some macaroons, I 
know you like them."’ 

‘*What a memory you have!” she re- 
turned brightly, and he left the roomas Bob 
Lake entered it. 

“T am so thankful you were not more 
hurt!" said Adela, kindly, rising to meet 
him as he crossed the room. 

‘* Never mind me,”’ he said, earnestly. ‘ I 
do hope the fright has not upset you, 
Adela ?.”’ 

“Yes, I’m afraid I was rather cowardly,” 
she replied, with a smile ; ‘‘ but I got home 
all right, and now J am thankful it is all 
over. Poor Jenkins! lam afraid he won't 
get bis money to-day."’ 

** Yos ho shall,’”’ said Sir Richard, enter- 
ing with the bandage. ‘* We will go over 
in the barouche later in the afternoon. I 
shall be at leisure by then; you can go 
with us or not, Lake, as you like best when 
the time comes, we say half-past 
five? That will give the ladies time for 

tea, and 


their afternoon me to through 
Sele ene ee in bantion Of bani tt 
once, 








*‘ What a kind old man he is!” said | 
Adela, softly. 

** Indeed I ought to agree with you; he 
has done a great deal for me and Horace,’’ 
he replied with feeling. 

** Quite true,’ she returned, smiling: 
“and now 1 must obey his orders, and 
make you take some chainpagne, and havea 
little myself to bear you company ;” and 
she suited the action to the word. 

‘IT make ita rule not to take anything 
between meals,’’ he laughed ; ‘‘ but this is 
a very especial occasion, so I don’t think 
Pll say no, for I don’t feel quite sure of my 
own identity ; my head runs round a little.”’ 

* I'm so sorry,’’ she said, regretfaliy. 

“Are you really, Adela?”’’ he asked, 
earnestly, 

** Yes, really and truly,’’ she returned 
heartity, and I’m so afraid your wrist will 
cause you suffering. Finish your wine, and 
I wilt bandage it for you with cold water.” 

‘*] shall not mind the pain onc straw 
if it causes you to think kindly of ine,”’ he 

n. 

** Of course J think kindly of you,’’ she 
replied, innocently, handing him the glass. 

* Now, tinish that up, and Jet me get to 
my work. I Know how to pass a bandage, 
so you need not be afraid of my lack of 
skill.”” And she began with agile and light 
fingers to arrange it seientifieally, so as to 
make it more comfortable, 

** Is that easier? *' she asked, smiling up 
at hin. 

“ Adela, I would gladly suffer pain every 
day to have an angel like you to minister to 
me,’ he said in a low voice, taking her 
hand, and holding it firmly in his. 

And somethiig in the expression of bis 
face kept her silent, much as ske longed to 
laugh off his remark, 

** Adela,”’ he continued, fervently, “I 
eannot think how it is that I have not been 
your friend as Horace has been from child- 
hood. 1 conclude it is because I went away 
to school, and he did not; at any rate, | 
have learned to grudge him all the happy 
days which he has passed by your side. 

**Tom and I used te laugh at him for his 
friendship for girls, but we were wrong. It 
has made him a more attractive, gentler 
fellow than we are, and I, for one, know 
what we hae both lost. I.seem somehow 
to have neVer really known you, Adela, 
notwithstanding all the years we have 
been acquainted, until I became your dear 
father's curate. Then my eyes were opened, 
and I saw what womanhood ought to be. 

**From that time I vowed to try and be 
worthy of such a friend, and, Adela, I have 
gained your goodwill, but now that will not 
satisfy me. I have seen what a treasure 
you are, dear one, and is it strange that I 
should covet it for my own? I know Lath 
not good enongh for you, that you will have 
many better fellows at’ your feet, who can 
offer you richer homes, even titles ; but, 
darling, you will never finda man to love 
you moére truly or fervently than I do, and 
the whole object and aim of my life sha!! be 
tomake you happy, and to act and live as 
you would have me do, 

** And now, Adela, [can have the joy, not 
only of asking you to be my wife, and aliow 
me the privilege of protecting you from the 
eares of life, but I ean offer you back the 
home you love, and have loved so long ; and 
darling, your mother will have a hearty 
welcome there. I should never wish to 
part you from her. She does not dislike 
me, lam sure, and one day she may learn 
to lean on. me as though I were her own son, 
Adela, my dear girl, may I hope for your 
loye?”’ j 

She held up her hands with a pathetic 


Oh, hush!’ she murmared, “I never 
thought of this, Bob, never” j 








** Think of it now, dearest ; I will not be 
impatient. I fancy you must have felt, 
must have known of my devotion, but if T 
have been too abrupt, if 1 have startled you, 
{can wait. Only let me have hope that by- 
and-by your decision will be in my favour. 
Adela, think of it. T have woven you into 
all my sehemes for doing good; all my 
thoughts and plans for dear old Winsthorpe 
seem centred in you; help me to bring them 
to perfection, Without you I shall be but 
a one-handed man!”’’ he said, with emotion. 

Adela covered her oycs with her hands. 
She could not bear to look into bis young, 
pleading face, and kiow that she must bring 
ihe shadow of disappointment upon it. 

She would’ have closed her ears to his 
carnest words, as she had shut her eyes, 
had it been possible, for cach one went to 
her heart with a cruel pain. 

He asked her to carry on with him her 
dead father’s work, and ib seemed to her as 
though bis dear yoice joined Bob Lake's, 
and urged it aiso. ; 

Her mother too! She could seeure her 
the home to which she was so deeply 
attached, 

She fairly groaned. 

‘“Oh! Bob! ’’ she answered with real sor- 
row upon her speaking face, ** what. could 
make you think of sucha feeling? Youand 
Horace ave like brothers to me. How conld 
we be anything else?” 

“ f cau never be a brother to you, Adela,” 
he yeturned gently. ‘7 love you with a 
very different sort of thing to that. Darling, 
tell me you will be my wife ; let me try and 
make you your once bright self again,” 

‘Oh! never, never!’’ she moaned, ‘I 
ean never again be that.” 

‘*Then I will uncomplaingly share your 
sadness, dear one.’’ 

“Bob, put the idea from your mind,”’ 
she returned firmly, but gently, ‘‘I& can 
never be.’’ 

“Do not say so, dear girl ; think before 
you decide. My avowal was unexpected, 
by-and-by you will see things ina different 
light.”’ 

** Never, Bob!”’ 

**Oh! Adela, you will break my heart,’’ 
he said, with a bitter ery, ‘‘ You cannot 
realise the disappointment you are causing 
ihe.”’ 

‘“‘Nor you, my friend, the way you are 
tempting me to do wrong. Bob, If I could 
only say I loved you, or even that I might 
grow to love you, I might aeeept the life I 
should prefer to any other which could be 
offered me. I might ensure my mother 
comparative happiness, and feel that my 
dear father was looking down with joy at 
my choice.’ 

‘*And feeling all this, you say no?’”’ 
asked Bob in surprise, 

“Yes! I say no; I can say nothing 
else.’” 

“Am I then so utterly obnoxious to 
you?” he eried with bitter reproach. 

“Don’t, don’t, dear old Bob; if 1 had a 
brother I gould seareely love him better 
than I do you ; but even as you could never 
care for me as though I were your sister, 
so I can never feel for you as a woman 
should do for her hashand; and without 
such love on both sides, believe me, life 
together would be living death !”' 

“Am I to shut-away all hope then?’’ he 
asked, . 

“* Do, there's a dear fellow ; it is useless 
to hope for the unattainable.” 

** Adola, what is your future to be ?”’ 

“I often ask myself that question. I 
hardly see, myself at present, but] think 
1 could write, if I could get my works 
taken, and with the little we have we 


4 iis her abruptly, 


“* Tcannot bear iti” he exclaimed passion- 
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ately ; ‘‘ the thought that yon are going 
to fight the battle of life alone is too mue 
for me, My dear one, if you could but 
make up your mind to let me try and give 
you happiness-——”’ 

She stopped him. 

‘“My good oki Bob, you only give me 
pein; the world holds but one man who 
could have commanded my love.”’ 

** And he ?’’ 

“« Did not think it worth the having,’* she 
said bitterly. ‘I know what are yoar feel- 
ings, Bob-—oh, so well !|-——and I feel for you 
most keenly, but I cannot change, any more 
than you can ; the cases are parallel.”’ 

** Not so ; he is not worthy of one thought, 
Adela, while you—-I should like to have 
his punishment in my hands.”’ 

She looked up at the tall slight youth, 
and siniled. 

“don’t think you could do much against 
him,’’ she said. 

“Right is might,’’ he answered. ‘I 
wish I could have the chance.”’ 

**You must not think ill of him, Bob; I 
love him still.” 

He shrank from her words. 

**T did not mean to pain you,’’ she said, 
gently, as she Jaid her hand upon his: arm ; 
and you must not painme! I cannot bear 
to hear him harshly spoken of.”’ 

Then Bob rose. All the light had died 
out of his bright’ young face—all the joy 
seemed to have passed: out of his life. 

“If you say my day dream must be at an 
end, Miss Thorndyke, I must obey you; but 
not to love you is beyond my power. There 
will never be a mistress to Winsthorpe 
Rectory.”’ 


‘* Nonsense, Bob! You are too young to 
speak like that." 

‘¢ Am I younger than you are ?”’ 

“No; but men are different to women. 
Love is a woman's life ; a man’s pastime.”’ 

‘* You will find when your hair is grey, 
Adela, that my love is unchanged; and 
remember, in all the years to come, it is 
yours if you will accept'it; and remember, 
too, that there is a home ever ready for 
you, and loving arms wherein to shelter, 
should you find the world too cold and 
unsympathetic. My dear girl, may Heaven 
bless you, and keep you from all sorrow.”’ 

Then he took her hands in his, and holfi- 
ing them tightly, looked into her sad eyes ; 
and the pain in his so troubled her that she 
could not answer him one word; and he 
turned from her with bent head. The door 
shut and she was aloue. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
STR RICHARD’S TREASURES. 

How long she sat there she knew only by 
the appearavee of Sir Richard. 

‘¢T have been looking for you in the draw- 
ing-room, my dear,” he said, kindly. ‘‘ How 
is it you did not join your mother and 
Lilian at afternoon tea ?”’ 

“Do they know I am at home?’’ she 
asked, with a hasty glance at him. 

‘¢They wonld have done so had you gone 
in,” he returned, with a smile ; ‘‘as it is, I 
thought the least said the soonest mended, 
so I did not mention you.”’ 

‘*You are always so thoughtful,’ she 
replied, gratefully. 

‘* My dear! what have you done with Bob 
Lake? Is he not coming with us?”’ 

A. troubled look crossed Adéla’s -white 
brow, and a tender, pink hue flitted over 
her eheeks, 

‘*] think he went home,”’ she answered. 

The Baronct regarded her for an instant 
attentively ; then replied, as though his 
presence or absence was a matter of in- 
difference to him,— 

“Well! my dear, we mth, Wo withons 
pr, and you must put up wih an man 

¥ Company.” 


i 





**IT could not wish for better,’’ she an- 
swered, readily. ‘* People are so apt to 
mistake one, but you always understand me, 
old friend.’’ 

**Of course Ido,” he assented, putting 
her through no catechism with to her 
somewhat peculiar remark, for which she felt 
grateful, and soon after, they set out for the 
cottage of the poor man they desired to 
succour. 

Adela was looking pale and careworn 
when they started, bat the Baronet’s 
friendly chat soon placed her at her ease, 
and thé fresh spring air brought a healthful 
colour to her cheeks. 

But, for all Sir Richard was cheerful and 
amusing as usual, he was all the time won- 
dering what had taken place between his 
young friends. One fact was evident.. Bob 
had left her immediately after the inter- 
view; he had gone without one word of 
farewell to him—his host, even ; and surely 
that boded no good for the poor lad. 

As for Bob, Adela’s refusal had hit him 
hard. He had placed all his eggs in one 
basket. His whole mind had been sect upon 
gaining her love, and nothing else would do 
for him—nothing less. could make him 
happy. His pleasure in Sir Richard's gen- 
erons gift was now blown to the four winds 
of Heaven. His eastles were become heaps 
of ashes. He had believed in their 
foundation, but he had been mistaken. 

That night he resolved to quit Winsthorpe 
for ever, to refuse the living, and to go to 
India as a missionary. 

He even went so far as to prepare a letter 
to Sir Richard Freemantle, telling him of 
his decision ; but during the long watehes 
of the night he put the temptation from 
hina. 

He had promised Adela to carry on her 
father's work, and no personal disappoint- 
ment should make him shrink from keeping 
that promise. 

He had, moreover, told her that his love 
would always be hers, and he had offered 
her the shelter of his heart and home if 
ever she should need them. : 

Could he thus receive her as a missionary 
in India or elsewhere? Could he in any 
way watch over her, if he were thousands 
of miles away ?. He knew he could not; so 
he tore his letter into pleces and sat down 
to write another. 


** Dear Sik RicHarD,” he said— 

‘* You will bave guessed by my suddeu 
departure, that bitter disappointment has 
been my portion. So bitter, that last night 
I thought to ask you to give the living of 
Winsthorpe to another. - But I have fought 
the battle with myself, and see that it is my 
duty to stay here if you still desire it; but 
I think it only right to tell you, after the 
opinion that you expressed to me about the 
need of a lady at the Rectory, that I shall 
never now marry,,unless Miss Thorndyke 
should change her mind, which is most 
unlikely. With your permission, I will get 
someone to do the duty here for a time. 

‘*] will then take my priest's orders, so 
as to. be able, when I can face Winsthorpe 
again, to enter on-my duties fully. If you 
should upon consideration not think it 
desirable to have me in the parish, if you 
think my presence will in any way be dis- 
agreeable to Miss Thorndyke, do not 
hesitate to tell me so at once. With 
grateful thanks for your kindness— Yours 


sincerely, ; 
** ROBERT LAKE.”’ 


This letter was placed in Sir Richard's 
hands the next morning, and he perused it 
thoughtfully. 

“ Poor 1ad,”” he marmared ; “ifthe cannot 
have his bread buttered, it would be Hard 
indeed to ‘ th 1 


leaf. No, no! 
sacrifice 


take e 
Adela is too goed to desire seeh « 





\* 3 ~ citet, 1 thongte 


from him. However, I will ask her. Some. 
how I did not think she wotld accept him, 
It would have settled matters comfortably 
for them both, and I’m sorry for Bob; but 
he is young and will get over it. 1t is 
harder for the old to forget.” 

Adela’s affairs seemed to trouble Sip 
Richard sorely. He might almost be said to 
be an altered man. All his business habits 
with regard to the estate, &c., were broke) 
pais 2 He was always trying to invent 
something new to interest his young 
favourite. He was fitful in his moods too. 
At times he seemed to have grown young 


A new life, a fresh vigour appeared to 
have come to him. At others he ae Silent, 
taciturn, and thoughtful. 

It was about a week after he had received 
Bob's letter, to which he had sent off a few 
lines of reply only, telling him that he bad 
no wish to umes his intention of appoint- 
ing him Rector of Winsthorpe, and adding 
a kind word in reference to his disappoint- 
ment; but still he had had no opportunity 
of an Peper rely wi! téte a téte with Adeia, 
It came to him, however, at last.’ : 

Mrs. Thorndyke had a headache, and was 
in her room with closed blinds. 

Lilian had gone to see her future mother- 
in-law, and Adela was si alone ‘in the 
library, writing, when Sir Richard opened 
the door and looked in. 

““My dear, shall I disturb you?’ he 
questioned. 

*“‘ Not a bit,”” she answered, readily. “I 
have been trying my hand at an ‘article,’ 
but my brains are wool-gathering, I think,” 

** That is one of the things I want to talk 
to you about,”’ he said, gently.. “‘ You are 
not strong enough for literary work. To 
obtain cither money, or a name, you must 
devote your whole time and attention to it; 
you must write many hours daily, and after 
the free life you have been accustomed to 
lead, you will find the constant application 
and confinement both harassing nal trying.” 

“T can quite believe it,’’ she angwered, 
almost wefrily; ‘‘ but beggars cannot be 
choosers, and-we must live."’ 

““My dear, you need never say that 
while your old friend ‘Richard Freemantle 
is alive,” he said, with feeling, 

“You are very good to mie,” she replied, 
gently; ‘“‘ but it is necessary now that I 
should find work, since my old line of use- 
fulness is gone. We were meant to do 
something with our lives; we were never 
intended to cumber the ground as idjers !”’ 

** Adela, T hope you will’ forgive me if I 
speak to you on a subject which is painful 
to you, ” he said, as he drew a chair to her 
side, ‘‘ but Ihave hada letter from Bob 
Lake.” 

She coloured vividly, but did not reply. 

‘** Are you sure, my dear, that you could 
not make up your mind to return to your 
old life ?’’ 

“Ah! if I could, if I could! But the past 
can never return.”’ 

‘*No! but there would only be one differ- 
ence, Instead of a daughter of the house, 
you would be the mistress.”’ 

‘The only difference! ’’ she echoed, with 
such a tone of pain that he winced. ‘* Ob! 
Sir Richard, I did not expect to hear you 
speak like that. I thought you at least un 
derstood me!’’ 

There was a strange-struggle going on 
upon his expressive features. 

** Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ I was only wishing to 
see you happy, Adela. I would do anything 
to insure that ; but, child, I am totally in 
the dark. Remember, with all onr friend- 
ship, you have never given me your confi 
de and without that I seem powerless 


ly cared for father, 


and that some trifle had caused a miseiider- 
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standing between you, but it seems I was 
wrong ;” : 

“Oh! quite, quite wrong; his lordship 
and 1 are real friends, nothing more. If 
hepe he never suspected your ideas about 
him,’ she continued, anxiously. “Tt must 
be so humiliating and annoying to aman 
te feel that anyone suspects he is not 
appreciated in that way!” 

“ Carruthers and I have neverexchanged 
a word on the subject that I semember, 
and had we done so he would have known 
that I am to be trusted.”’ 

“Of course.” ai@, Adela, “I 4id not 


out in wy reckening I 
thoughtawhen I ‘ut how 
old Bob was to age you might, be 
happy in your old your old heme.’ 
‘‘No, no, it could met be!” 


‘ean that, indeed!” 


“ Well; child, 


i 
“Soe I find, my dear, an@ Tam charged | 
from 


the ef. He does 


with a message 


not wish to annoy you his CO 5 

if you oe ‘it, give up | 
this living and go ¢ It is not; 
the one in my git, and T meed 

hardly tell you that the shal mot sulfer iby 
the exchange.” 

She gave him a startled lock. 

‘40h! he has promised me that he willl 
carry Out all amy dear work. De 
not Jet him ge’ A Make 
him understand 1 of ‘im 
just as I used te @o; that I help 
hood. if cnky be-all wer nie geter be 
hood, i ; never 
our last interview. Jt is all I atk, and T 
see no reason why we sheald not be frienfs 


still.” 

‘*T will convey your message, my dear,”’ 
said the Baronet, kindly, ‘‘ As to your leav- 
ing Winsthorpe, that is out of the question, 
Adela ; we could not do without you, and, 
moreover, your poor mother has taken too 
deep a root in the parish for her friends 
ever to think of allowing her to be removed 
from it.’’ 

“Perhaps you are right, dear Sir 
Richard,’’ she returned thoughtfully; ‘‘ but 
a residence will be the difficulty.” 

“ Leave that to we, my dear,’’ he replied 
kindly. “Your visit here must be a long 
one; before it is ended some of wy houses 
may need tenants—who knows ?”’ 

Adela shook her head. 

‘‘We should have heard of it, if any one 
had intended to leave,’’ she said. 

“I'm not so sure of that,’”’ he answered, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

She looked at him in astonishment, 

‘*Oh 1 do tell me where it is,’’ she asked, 
“T know every house and cottage in the 
parish, and I can’t imagine.” , 

“No, no, lassie, you must bide your time; 
- viet fret-as to a future residence, that is 
all.” ; 

“ Do I know i¢?“ she persisted. 

“* Undoubtedly.” , 

‘* And like it ??’ ‘ 

‘7 think I ean answer yes to that also, 
but it is the Jast query I shall reply to. I 
do not mean to say any more,” he laughed. 
“And now, Adela, I am going to fulfil a 
promise I made you, long, long ago. I am 
going to take you to my sanctum, to see my 
dear wife’s picture.” 

‘* Are you?” she cried, a sudden light 
springing to her eyes. ‘‘I am so glad; I 
have so longed to see it, but I did not like 
to ask, I thought some day you might 
remember,’' and she rose, eager to accom- 


. “T have never forgotten,’ he said, ‘* but 
I wanted to wait tillwe might go in quite 


Toe enh prokenerad,, to have no comments 


asked, in sudden surprise. 





nit yet then?” he | 


) 


**No, not yet; she.shall do so upon her 
wedding day, I want her to remember it.”’ 
** She could not forget,’’ answered Adela, 
gently. 

*T hope not, child, and now shall we 
go?’’ He clasped her hand, and led her 
along as though she were what he had just 
called her. 

They ascended the stairs, and paused 
before a door, and taking a key from his 
peaket he unlocked it, and they entered, 
@m@ Adela looked around her almost with 
Wwe. 


‘This room, @edicated to the memory of 
the dead, wasion one side fitted up as an 
oratory, and here the busband and wife had 
day hy day knelt tegether at their devo- 


A heawtifal —— window threw a soft 
Yight into the room. 

A silver ertcifix hung against the wall 
upon @ background of purple velvet, and 
beneath 7j-was a table covered with the 


| same material, upon which were books of 


prayer. 

a darling was very Tigh Charch,”’ 
be said gem “ZI made this oratory for 
her, fitted it up to enuit her taste. 


continmed with emotion. “BEvery p 
‘toune of her.” 7. 


tel 


started as she ‘met the sweet sad 


4 


e 


hod a sbrang 

wonderfully like her own. 

A ‘small window was so arranged ‘as ‘to 
the lips appeared to smile as Adela gazed 
upon the picture with silent wonder and 
wrapt admiration. 

‘*How beautiful! ’’ she murmured at 
length. ‘‘Oh! my friend, I don’t think I 
ever realised till now what you must have 
suffered. Never have I seen such a heavenly 
countenance !’’ she ended, softly. 

** You are right,’’ heanswered. ‘ As-the 
fruit ripened so Heaven's reflected glory 
shone from her dear face. Like Carlo 
Dolee’s Christ, which is painted upon gold, 
we are told, and it seems to give out a 
strange brightness... But when my darling 
was young, Adela, she was very, very like 
you; only fairer still. 

‘* Jt was this likeness which drew me to 
you even in childhood, and made you one, 
apart from the rest of the world to me, and 
so you have remained ever since,’’ he added, 
with a deep pathos touching his voice. “ If 
I could have faith in the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, I should believe 
that her gentle spirit had entered into your 
tiny frame, bat I see no Bible authority for 
such fancies; nevertheless, you are like 
her in disposition, as well as in counten- 


ance. 

“So I learnt to love you, déar, for her 
sake; and now I love you for your own; 
and often I have come here to see whether 
her gentle spirit was grieved by it; for I 
have the strange fancy that if such were 
the case it would seem to me that she no 
longer smiled; and that here, at least, I 
should feel and know if she disapproved of 
aught I did. 

“But she does not disapprove; she 
knows that my love for her will be faithful 
to the end; and yet my heart has room for 
another in it, and one affection is somehow 
engrafted on the other. Adela, has it ever 
struck you how deeply I love you?”’ 

She looked at him with a timid, un- 
certain glance. He was not his usual self ; 
there was something eager, almost excited, 
in his manner, which made her shrink from 


a 
‘*] thonght I would tell you this here, in 





her dear presence, and ask you, for her 





hese were the wery books she used,” he’ 


he turncd Adela round, and she | 
of Sir Richard's wife, which seemed to 


‘woking out-from the canvas at her, and 
e certainty they were ’ 


throw the light upon the exquisite face, nd : 


y 


es: 


sake, to listen to an old man’s pleading. , 
See how equally beautiful she was in death, 
Adela,—cruel death, which left me desolate 
—how desolate, she only knows, until you 
came to cheer me, Gear; gentle death, 
which carried her into an eternity of bliss. 
One ean feel no doubts of her happiness, 
looking upon her amgel face. Child! is it 
not lovely ?”’ 

He drew aside a curtain, and in the 
further end of the room was 2a monument 
carved in purest white marble. 

There were sculptured figures of 
mourners holding a canopy over @ recum- 
bent fomm, and Adela saw at once that it 
was'a wepresentation of Lady Freemantle in 
her wedding dress; even the orange 
blossoms were carved upon it, and a golden- 
hued window ‘behind the monument cast a 
halo upon the still form, leaving all the 
rest in shadow. 

“T never saw anything #0 lovely!” she 
whispered, in a hushed voice. 

On the frontof the soomument were these 
words :-~- 

“TALY,, 
THE DEARLY-LOVED WIFE OF 
RiCHARD PRECMANTER, BART., 
OF MARSDEN HAI. 
Dep 18-- Acep 25. 
*Blessed mre the pune in heart, for they 
shall see God.’” 

Adela coald not withdraw tier eyes from 
the sweet fuse before her, even more 
heawtifal in death than im hife. 

“ Bow glad Lilian wil) ‘be to see these! ”’ 
dhe waid, softly. 

“I thope she will,” he answered ; ‘‘ but 
now that you have been with me into my 
holiest of holies, you will understand why I 
could not take anyone in, who was thought- 
less or lacking in love. It would be like 
taking an unbeliever to charch.”’ 

*T think I understand you,” 
swered, 

*“Do you, Dela? Only in part, I fear,’’ 
and he closed the curtains carefully around 
the beantiful monument. 

Then he led her back into the oratory, 
and placed a chair for her, taking another 
himself opposite his dead wife's picture. 

** My dear,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘ you have 
become so much to me I cannot let you go 
out of my life. Do you remember my asking 
long ago if a young girl might grow to 

ove an old man, and your answer? You 
said you thought it quite possible. Adela, 
could you love an old man—one who will be 
sadly lonely if you say nay to him? 

** My dear, cannot you make up your mind 
to let Marsden Hall be your home? Your 
mother can remain here with al! my heart, 
or she can retain the Rectory for her own 
home; and you sball share alike in every- 
thing hereafter with Lilian. You would lift 
a weight from my mind, dear gir), if you 
could say ‘ yes’ tome; and you would bring 
back the brightness into a life which has 
been long dark. I know I am asking a 
tremendous sacrifice, dear; but to the end 
of my life I will strive to make you know 
that joy which you will bring back to me. 

“*] ask you here, with that sweet angel 
face looking on, aud feel that I have her 
blessing ; that she wishes me to be happy, 
to spend my last years in peace and con- 
tentment, with loving hends to minister to 
my needs. Have I scared you, Adela? 
You look simply shocked!’’ he said, with 
a sinile. 

**Oh! dear Sir Richard, you cannot mean 
what you have said ; you who are so staunch 
and true, yon who have mourned your one 
love so many weary years,’ she replied, in 
an agitated voice. 

*‘ And I shall mourn her to the end, child ; 
but is that any reason why I should shut 
brightness out of my life? The night has 


she an- 
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‘© ADELA, COULD YOU LOVE AN OLD MAN-—-ONE WHO WILL BE SADLY LONELY If YOU SAY NAY TO HIM?” SAED SIR RIOHARD, 


- 


been long and dark enough, Dela. Is the , 
morning to dawn into day for me orno?” | 

‘tl cannot understand you,’’ she mur- 
wens *and I thought I knew you so 
well !’’ 

‘* Adela, my dear, will you let. me take 
eare of you for the few years [ have left ?’' 
he asked, with emotion. “* They eannot be 
many. Will you cheer them to the end, and 
jet me shield you from such, troubles as I 
can ward off from you?” 

‘*Am I to lose all my friends in this 
way ?’’ she exclaimed, ionately. “ First 
Lord Carruthers, then Bob, now you! Oh! 
dear Sir Richard, do recall what you have 
said. I have delighted so in your friend- 
ship, and now——’”” 

‘* Ji. shall never fail you, Adela, whatever 
you may say to me.” 

‘** Surely you did not dream ?’’ she began, 
and stopped. . 

**That you eould love me as I do you? 
No, Dela, but L thought you might, and 
perhaps would, give me a deep and true 
affection. I hoped you would listen to-an 
old man's prayer. I shali be very desolate, 
my dear, it you close your heart to me.”’ 

‘*{ could never do that, my dear, kind 
friend, but I wish you had not spoken such 
words to me. No! no, Sir Richard! no 
other: love must come between you and 
your pure white lily hereafter, not-even the 
shadow of it. You have mistaken your kind 
desire to provide for a homeless orphan for 
love, believe me. Forget the wild faney, 
and let us be what we have ever been, the 
dearest, best of friends. Knowing what 
your love for her has been, I could not dis- 

ossess her even in thought. Forgive moe; 

et us never refer to the subject again, and 


He sat very still for a long, long time, 
with his face turned away from her. 

Then he rose and kissed her gently. 

** You have broken my day-dream, Adela,’’ 
he said, in a low voice. ‘ I must obliterate 
the anchor from my creed, but, Adela, I 
have loved you well and truly; now the 
vision is over. Think of me still as Lilian’s 
father and your firm friend, who ought to 
have had more wisdom than to put your 
afieection to such a test.” ~ 

For a moment he stood before his wife’s 
picture, then passed on to the door and 
opened it, and Adela had no choice but to 
follow him. 

“I like this monument better than the 
one in the church,’’ she said, as he walked 
by .her side down the broad staircase, 
** although that is very beautiful, with its 
lovely tracery of ‘lilies, and the most 
perfect of them broken off, with its fallen 
blossoms, so touchingly emblematic of your 
lily taken in her prime. But the 
sculpture of her is most exquisite. Was it 
really done after she had passed away ?’’ 

* Really. Miss ‘D——, the most famous 
lady seulptor of our day, did it for me.’’ 

** And was she in that very costmme ? ” 

**'Yos? She expressed a wish many times 
to be buried in her wedding dress.’’ 

‘* How she must have loved you!”*’ said 
Adela, tenderly. 

**You are right, my dear. She had no 
thought but for her poor olf Dick,’’ he 
replied with a smile, and a softened look in 
eyes and mouth, ‘*And now you wil) be 
glad to get rid of me. I have detained you 
too Jong already.” 

*Do not — so to me, Sir Richard,”’ ; 

ed the girl. ‘‘ lam most grateful to you 








let us be the same helpful friend swe have 
always been.” 


e see your treasures. and for 





let m 
all your affection too, believe me {"’ 





* Very well, child, Til try to believe 

you,”’ 

** And to think that all is for the best. I 
should blame myself if. you were aot 
happy.”’ 

** Do not do that, my dear; I am used to 
life's shadow. And now get to your writing, 
and turn out a good brisk article.” 

She closed the MS. 

** Not to-day,”’ she answered, ** Icould nob 
write a line!’’ 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 1969. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 





A Romance of Cumulative Interest. 








As already announced we shall next 
week place beforé our readers a romance 
of extraordinary power and cumulative 
interest, entitled 


UNSEEN FIRES 
By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 


The central figures in this captiva- 
ting story are a gipsy girl of unparalleled 
loveliness; and an English gentleman 
of.. vast wealth, intensely melancholy 
and given to cynicism. 

The opening chapters will appear 


next wee. 
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“ WE CAN UNDO THE WORK OF YEARS IN A FEW HOURS BY RETURNING TO LONDON ANI)—BEGGARY,’’ SAID MRS, AUSTIN, SULLENLY, 


IVY’S PERIL. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS, 


The mother of Ivy Carew haa met her death under 
weocy Saeaaes Saat v5. Wien ia ving eile hax guandiion, 
an Ww iving wi ar " 

Bir John Derhencue. ob Btarbam~ is dimly laeiens 
that a mystery surrounds her life. Meadow View, in 
which Ivy was born, has recently been let to George 


White, millionaire, who, with her sister, takes 
more than ord: interest in their neighbours. 
The Rey. Mr. C ises in the sister of Mr. 


recogn 

White the woman who visited him, under uliar 
conditions, many years before, just prior Ivy's 
mother's death. John Fortesoue and the mil- 
lionaire are now fast friends, and it is evident that 
the Baronet does not see to what a pass matters are 
dx‘fting. Meanwhile Paul Beresford—Mr. White's 
secretary—has declared his love for Ivy. 





CHAPTER .IV. 

How very well this world of ours would 
get on if people did not rg mare | take a 
delight in interfering with what did notin 
the least concern them ! 

I suppose this reflection has come to most 
of us at times, and it was destined to come 
to Ivy Carew very early in the course of 
her engagement, 

She was only nineteen. She did not 
know the dark shadows which clouded her 
mother’s life, 

She had but misty recollections of some- 
thing sad and troublesome which happened 
when she was a little child; but bes had 
grown up in her pleasant adopted home 

ving her own way in all things, her w 
never crossed, and with but two precepts 
ies, into ber aye namely, erga 

cannot ppiness, an any- 
thing which nec to be eonesaled te of 
necessity wrong, 


These did not forma very weighty code 
of moral instruction, but they supplied the 
foundation of Ivy's character. She grew 
up true and open-hearted, frank and sincere, 
without the slightest touch of arrogance or 
faith in the power of her own wealth. 

It was hardly surprising, considering the 
way her education had been conducted, that 
Miss Carew entertained no fears of Bir 
John's consenting to receive Mr. Beresford 
as her lover. 

Paul Beresford was an avowed favourite 
at Southlands. The Baronet had been 
heard to say any father might be proud 
of such a soa. dy Fortescue liked him 
cordially. Both had admitted him to great 
intimacy, 80 Ivy felt safe. 

The only fault they could bring against 
her lover was his lack of wealth, and people 
whoalways preached from the text ‘* Money 
can’t bring happiness ’' were hardly likely 
to object on that score. 

Miss Carew had not frittered her heart 
away in countless flirtations and passing 
fancies. She was a girl of deep, strong 
affections, but few called them out. 
~- The love she gave to Paul had the fresh- 
ness of a girl’s first attachment, and the 
fervour of a woman's love, 

He was her prince, her hero, Ji would 
have been impossible for her to forget him, 
even had he left St. Arran’s and ‘* made no 
sign.”’ and now that be had spoken, that 
she had a right to own her affection before 
ali the world, no human powers would have 
induced Ivy Carew to forsake the man who 
had saved her life. 

TI think they will be pleased,’ she 
whispered to Paul, as they walked up the 
avenue, whose leaves strewed the ground. 





“ Aunty always liked and Uncie John 
often yonr praisse.? 








Beresford stopped suddenly, and caught 
her hand. 

** But what if they refuse?” 

The girl’s face paled. 

“They could not. They have never 
denied me anything since I came here; 
and, besides, I know they like yon.’ 

He hesitated. 

‘*] think they do; but, Ivy, I have a 
strange presentiment of evil. My darling, 
humour my whim, foolish as it may seem to 
you, and answer me. What if they refus8? " 

She clung just a little closer to his arm, 

** It will make no difference.”’ 

** You would be true tome against even 
their opposition ? ”’ 

“1 would be true to you against the 
world 1”' 

“* My darling!” 

**J don't know much abont business,"' 
said Miss Carew, gravely; ‘' I don’t feel at 
all sure if I vexed Uncle John whether he 
could not keep all the money; but you 
would not mind that?” 

** Not at all. Iam to have three hundred 
a-year ; and a great many people marry on 
legs. You would not mind being poor? ”’ 

** Not with you.” 

“And I would work hard for you, my 
darling; I would think no toil too great 
undertaken for your dear sake. Besides, 
Ivy, there is just a chance 1 may be rich 
myself some day. My father never talked 
much of his family, but he told me once it 
‘was just possible 1 might succeed to a for- 
tune some day, and that was why he made 
me see the world instead of living always 
with him." 

‘* But I thought yen had no relations, 
Paul?" 

“None that I ever heard of; but my 
father always said his family bad cast him 
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~ Johs later on, witen he was alone with his 
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off because of my mother. He used to think 
some day they might hold out the olive 
branch tome. He always told me never te: 
forget Leame of a grand old race. I have’ 
his Greek testament now, Ivy, with his 
name in it—* Claude Berosford, gentleman.’ 
My poor father! he never fongot in his 
humble Italian home what his epigin had 
been,” 

*T should like to see it, Paul,” 

‘Yon shall some day swoethentt. Ivy, 1 
feel brave now, for you have promised to be | 
mine, whatever happens.” 

‘‘In life, in death,’ quoted the gia, 
softly. ‘ 

They were a handsome couple ‘as they 
walked up the avenue. Lady Fortescue | 
standing at the drawing-room window) 
thought she had never seen 4 more charm- 
ing pair. Sir Jobn was with her. 

* Can she have sent away Carrington ‘for 
him ?”’ asked the Baronet of his wife. ‘‘I 
never thonght of such a thing before, but I 
must say it looks like it.’’ 

“He is worthy even of Ivy.”’ 

. “T always liked him.” ; 

By which it really sounds as yor gh 
Beresford’s wooing would be an e: 

The blush on Ivy s face, the con ae in 
Paul’s eyes, told their own story even before 
he said to Sir John,— 

Will you give her to me, sir? I have 
nothing im the world to offer her but love; 
but if you will Jet me hope T will work 
hard till 1 amake & position worthy of her.” 

Sir John smiled. He had been young, 
and made a love match himself. He forgot 
Mr. White's suggestions about a duke, and 
remembered the misery that had come to 
Ivy’s mother through wedding where her 
heart was pot; in fact, he acted the part 
of a most benignant guardian, and assured 
Paul that, subject to the result of certain 
inquiries which he doubted not would be 
satisfactory, Ivy had her uncle’s permission 
to please herself. 

“ As to toiling hard to make a position 
for her, my dear boy,” said the old man 
kindly; “I don’t think it will be at all 
necessary. Carew is a large property, and 
its master will find quite enongh duties to 
fill a great portion of his time there. With 
your literary tastes and political talents I 
don’t think you will find a little leisure 
difficult to dispose of, I really belieye the 
‘toiling hard’ had better not be uader- 
bas on B 

othing definite was settled, save that. 
there was to be no opposition; a very 
delightful evening followed. Ivy and her 
lover often looked back to it often with 
tender regret, and wondered why no in- 
stinct had warned them their happiness 
‘was too great to last. 

The next day was Saturday, and on the 
Monday Paul had arranged to go up to 
London and enter on the duties of his new 
appointment. ‘ 

Sir John thought under the new circum- 
stances he could postpone his journey, but 
Ivy liked his resolution, that his word 
passed to his new employers he ought not 
to break it. ‘ 

“‘l expect you'll very, soon break with 
them entirely ?’”’ said Sir John, laughing. 
‘¢An insurance office, isn’t it? Well, the 
hours. are light, that’s one thing. When 
we come up to London we shall! be able to 
see a great deal of you!’’ 

“ And I may come to-morrow ?”’ said the 
lover, looking at Lady Fortescue so appeal- 
ingly that she forthwith gave him an in- 
vitation to come over after breakfast, and 
stay till the exigencies of his new appoint- 
him to start for London, 
**That’s a nice young fellow,’ said Sir 





wits. ‘' Pérhaps the child might have done 
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better, but I’m not at all sorry she has 
chosen Paul.” 

“ And I am very glad.”’ 

“7 wonder What White will ‘say ?’’ 

Lady Forteécne started. The millionaire 
and his sister were decidedly in her good 

» but there were times when she 
relished the remarkable influence’ 
the former had acquired over her husband. 

“ My dear Lucy,he is a very sensible man ; 
in imét, _Imay say a most suitable man. J 
hope he will not think I bean tagb |’ 

ine no business of rr 
_ “Pardon me, my dear, it is ® great busi- 
wess:ol his! He inbredwoel pala Beresford 
‘to 4 \ enngertady W 

nk the young man’s saving | 
lie Was the first introduction.”  ~ “ie 
ba for Mr. White he woulda? ‘have 
een tm the neighbourhood to save ‘it. I 
eonsider White answerable for : 

egence here, and 1 since B 

s able to auswer satis 
tions I-shall be bound to 

“You just now.’’ 

* Well, y any. You see, imey, there 
js always % tisk where knows nothin 
Of.a yo man's fanily.”” ~* 

* Mr. Beresforé sold us his father's story } 
the first time he ever came hero.’’ , 

‘* And very romantic it was; but, Lary,’ 
it does seem strange die has no relations.’’ 

‘“‘ Has Ivy any relations. except our- 
se)lves,’’ retorted Fortescue. 

“No; and that proves my theory. Shen | 
anyone is peculiarly destitute of family ties 
there is usually something discreditable in | 
their family history.” ‘ 

** Jack !”” q 

** My dear wife, can you deny it ? Don't | 
you know that strangers would consider 
poor Ivy’s mother a—— ”’ 

But his wife’s sobs stopped him; he did 
not speak the cruel word. 

“That is one reason why I am glad ‘of 
this,’’ said Lady Fortescue, when she grew 
ealmer. ‘‘Of course, Paul will have to 
know, but I am sare it will make no differ- 
ence to him.”’ 


‘‘And I suppose they may as well he 
married next summer.’” 

‘* Why not sooner ?”’ 

**My dear, I thought you would never 
bear to part from Ivy?’’ 

**But you told me the sooner she was 
married the better. You know, Jack, we 
have often said she would never really be 
safe from that man until she was a married 
woman,’’ 

‘* Bat he is dead. White saw his funeral.” 

‘What inquiries do you mean to make, 
John? I can’t see the use of any.” 

‘*T only want some one to vouch for the 
young fellow’s own story, that he had a 
father who lived the life of a recluse in 
Italy, and died there years ago, and that 
his own life has been blameless and up- 
right.”’ 

te That won't be difficult.” 

The household at Meadew View had re- 
tired to rest before Paul retormed, and 
though he. tried to secure a private inter- 
view with Mr. White before breakfast he 
failed ; his great news was still untold when 
the trio sat down to their repast, 

‘* By the way, Beresford,’’ said the mil- 
lionaire, pleasantly ; ‘‘do you mind answer 
ing my letters for the last time? I am 
obliged to go out this morning early, and 
there are quite a score to be written for the 
first post.”” * 

It would have heen impossible to refuse 
without seeming churlish and ungrateful, 
for he owed his fresh appointment—nay, 
even his friendship—with the Fortescues, 
and his imtroduction to Ivy to Mr. White. 
It put ont Paul’s plans considerably, but he 





assented at once, ‘Bupplementing his 
reply by a petition Tor a Toe 10 te | 


rivate conversation with his recent chict 
lore the latter started. 
“‘Jam going to feed the ock,’’ said 
Mrs, Austin, with her metallic laugh ; ‘‘s> 
you ean get your private conversation over 


Paul felt his courage oozing out at his 
fingers’ ends. It had been far easier to 


ask Sir John for his niece than to tell Mr. 
White that he had asked, and not been 
vefused. 


The millionaire watched him keenly, with 
rather an aumped smile. ia 
“ ‘anything the matter ?”. he said 
atest. “You seem down this morning " 
“i om ng but that. The fact is, 
sir, 1 am to be ry om 
** Good gracious !”’.ana Ma.’ Whitelooked 
very mae ant nishie. “You do surprise 


me, Some old at Isa $ and 

you've been walling tr etter roe hen ts 

to carry tt through. Well, three ~pundred 

& year won't provide Iuxaries ; but if the 

young lady's prudent you may have a very 
me-on it.” 


i. was terrible. Paul had been quite 

‘to a@ for his presumption 

in = te, Ives t that Mr. White 
would pagard der so thoroughly out of 
his reach, as mever even to suspect her 
identity With Paul's betrothed, was too 


galling. Ny ie 

“Tsure I Se Fe "? sd@id the 
wiftiomaire warmly. “And 4f Mrs. Austin 
ana I ean be of ainyuse to you with our 
experience wheh it eomhes to furnishing and 
such like, I hope you'll tel ua, We haven't 
always been wich, you know, and Janetta 
and 4. make a pound go as far as most 

eae ’ + 

**¥ou are very kind,” sai@ Paul, trying 
te recognise the good feeling, and noi take 
offence; *‘ but I don’t think you quite 
understand. I proposed to Miss Carew 
yesterday, and was accepted.”’ 

Mr. White's face underwent no manner 
of change. He thummed with the fingers 
of his left hand on the table.in a manner 
truly exasperating to Paul's nerves, but he 
betrayed neither surprise, vexation, or 
pleasure... — 

‘* Won't you congratulate me, sir?”’ said 
the ex-secretary, determined to keep his 
temper if possible, 

‘“*] will congratulate her,’’ said the . 
millionaire affably. “I have seen a good 
deal of you, Beresford, and I am convinced 
you would do your utmost to make any 
womaxhappy. I regard Sir John’s neice as 
@fiost fortunate young lady.” 

This was highly complimentary Paul 
began to believe; both he and Ivy had 
misjudged the millionaire. 

much obliged to you, I’m 
sure,” he said simply. ‘* And Sir John is 
going to make inquiries respecting wy 
antecedents from you. J hope you will do 
your best for me, Mr. te.’’ 

““T’li tell him if I had, daughter or a 
younger sister I’d give her to you witb 
pleasure. As to your antecedents, Beres- 
ford, I don’t know anything about them. 
You had excellent testimonials ds a private 
secre , and I can endorse them all. But 
of your family history T know nothing.” 

“There is very little to know, sir. [ 
believe my grandfather made a fortane at 
the Antipodes, and be up my father to 
no profession. He took honours at Oxford, 
and then turned his attention, to art; but 
for my mother’s early death, and his own 
absorbing grief for her, I think he would 
have © himself famous,’’ 

“Ah!” 


‘* My father’s name is on records of 
1 his colle ea his memory sl ‘ished 


soak e where all his lal 
8 a 
“ your grandfather?” ” 
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My grandfather!” 

“ The gentleman who made his fortune at 
the Antipodes ?”’ 

‘‘ He died before I was born. My father’s 
marriage offended him, and he never spoke 
to him afterwards. Indeed, there was some 
legacy he meant to have left him, which 
he declared forfeited, and my father never 
had ” 


“‘ What became of it ?’’ 

‘| have no idea.”’ ' 

“Then you don’t expect it to come to 
you 9 ” 

Paul flushed. 

“] know that my father had. some faint 
expectation .of riches and honours that 
might come to us some day. He often told 
me I might have to take m. place among the 
county families of England. : 

“You will do so if you marry Miss Carew, 
decidedly.” 

“Do not say if!’ pleaded Paul. ‘She 
has promised to be my wife. Even if Sir 
John rescinds his consent we could be parted 
only for a time; in less than two years Ivy 
will be her own mistress.”’ 

“J can’t fancy Sir John playing the part 
of domestic tyrant. Well, I 1 see him 
in the course of the morning, and I promise 
you I'll do my best for you, young man.” 

The millionaire went into the garden, and 
joined his sister, who was feeding the pea- 
cock. She had evidently expected him, for 
she looked up inquiringly. 

“ Wellt ” 

“It isn’t well—it’s. bad. He’s been and 
done the very thing I feared.”’ 

“And got expelled from Southlands for 
his pains,” ‘ 

“On the contrary. He’s received there 
as bridegroom elect.”’ 

Mrs, austin bit her lip. 

“What a nuisance.’’ 

“My dear Janette, do try and be a little 
original; any ordinary woman could say 
that. Now yori different.” 

*1t will be difficult.” 

“But not impossible.’’ 

“Not at all. We may have to hasten 
matters, that’s all.’’ 

“ When is the Australian mail in?” 

* Next week.”’ 

“AhI' 

“Couldn't be betiter."’ 

‘‘L suppose not. ‘Now what am I to do— 
oppose or congratulate ?’’ 

“The latter, decidedly.”’ 

“ Bat———”’ 

“You will congratulate, of course. That 
pu has doubts—very slight ones, I admit, 

ut still donbts. Stop at nothing in your 
efforts to win her confidence.” 

**And then——-” 

** fell Sir John that, admirably suited as 
the young couple are, hasty marriages 
seldom turn out well.’’ 

“Shall I stipulate for a year’s engage- 
ment ?”’ : 

‘No; you would lose all. Tell him Paul 
Beresford will be set down as a fortune- 
hunter if he marries too suddenly, and that 

it isa great injustice to the office that has 
engaged his serviecs for him to leave under 
six months.’’ 

“That bri it to April.”’ 

“The end of April. No girl would ever 

-consent to be married in May. You see it 
gives us till the beginning of June.”’ 

White turned away his head with a half- 
groan. 

“T wish there was no cause for it,” he 
cried, suddenly. ‘‘I wish we had stayed 

in London, and never come near this 
piace,”* 

“We can &. back,” she retorted, sul- 
lenly. “If Ghat ‘is what ‘you want we can 


pndo the work of ears in few hours by 
|, slowly, 


rete 
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and his face hed a strange ashen hue, pitiful 
to see. ** There are some things no regret, 
no remorse, can alter.’’ 

“* What a coward you are, George, or has 
anything upset you? I declare you look 
jike a sheet !”’ 

** Tam not well.”’ 

Mrs. Austin laughed. 

**J wish I could do your part, and you 
mine. I never have scruples, hesitations, 
or regrets; and as for remorse, why, 
George, I don’t know the meaning of the 
word.”’ 

It was perfectly true—she did not. 
George White shuddered. This woman 
was his pupil; she had once been young and 
innocent, tender and true. What she was 
he had made her; now, when the pupil far 
surpassed her master, he was well-nigh 
terrified at the result of his own handi- 
work. — 

‘Hush!’ he said quickly‘ ‘‘ don't talk 
like that. 1 can't bear to hear you.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* You are a woman, and———’’ 

‘* And women should know no evil, pretty 
dears. They should sit like dressed-up 
dolls in gilded boudoirs, and do crewel 
work ; they should think of their children, 
their servants, and housekeeping, and know 
of no worse crinie than cook’s impertinence, 
no worse trouble’ than baby’s teething. 
That’s your idea of a model woman ; isn’t it, 
George ?”’ 

* You would never have been like that,” 
he said, simply ; ‘‘ it is not in you.” 

** No,”’ and she put one hand to her heart 
as though she felt a sudden pain there. ‘“T 
should, never have been like that. I wanted 
a wider, freer life. I wanted to live, not to 
exist; but George I shouldn’t have been 
what I am but for you. I couldn’t have 
spent my days making puddings and doing 
crewel work. J should have wanted more 
to fill my life than that, but I might have 
been a woman but for you.” 

‘* What are you now ?”’ he asked abruptly, 
“tif you are not a woman.”’ 

“‘T sometimes think a fiend! There,’ as 
the clock chimed ten, ‘‘ you had better be 
going over to Southlands now.” 

sé And-—~"’ 

“Take what part you please; yield to 
these new-found scruples, this new-born 
remorse, if it seems good to you; I shall 
not reproach you. Wehave stuck to each 
other through many things, George ; now I 
leave it to you whether we sink or swim— 
sar S Jet it be together.”’ 

© stooped and kissed her on the fore- 
head and left.her without another word ; 
and she, turning towards the house, 
locked herself in her own room and sat 
down to think over the secret of her life— 
a seerct which had its beginning well-nigh 
twenty years before, and which had tended 
more than aught else to make her what she 
was. There were many cruel deeds, many 
wicked wrongs, on Janetta’s conscience ; 
but the first step in the history of those 
nineteen years—which, in fact, entailed all 
those cruel deeds and wicked wrongs-—had 
not been hers. In the beginning at least 
she was not to blame for them-—she had 
been not sinning, but sinned against. 

The millionaire had fully recovered his 
everyday composure when he reached 
Southlands. Instead of going to the library 
he asked for the ladies, and was shown 
into the presence of Miss Carew and her 
aunt. 

His first greeting was to Ivy. Taking 
her hand in his he wished her joy, telling 
her, in simple, well-chosen words, of his 

t regard for her fianeé, and how he 


grea 
have wished no fee happiness for 
be of his own ‘to pass her life 
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‘Miss Carew Was surprised at his manner. 








She began to reproach herself for having 
thought unkindly of him. . 
‘Mr. Beresford will be here in time for 
lunch,” said the millionaire, addressing 
Lady Fortescue. ‘‘He has one or two 
little matters to attend to before he finally 
leaves Meadow View ; and now that I have 
made my felicitations in person, I will go 
and find Sir John, for I have a great deal of 
business to discuss with him to-day.’ And 
so saying, he departed for the library, 
leaving the aunt and niece with tenderer 
feelings towards him than any they had 
ever felt before. 

“Tm thankful to see you, White,” 
began Sir\John, as soon as they had shaken 
hands. ‘** Young Beresford may have told 
you of his, proposals for Ivy. I like the 
young man, and [ consented off-hand; but 
I've been wondering ever since how I 
possibly could have been so rash. You 
see I know nothing of him—absolutely 
nothing.” ) 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir John, but I 
think you know 2 great deal. You have my 
word for his admirable conduct ever since 
he has been an inmate of my family, and for 
his conscientious discharge of all the duties 
he undertook.”’ : 

Sir John felt snubbed, as only yesterday 
Mr. White had declared Ivy worthy of a 
duke. He had expected a little friendly 
remonstrance for giving his niece to a 
penniless detrimental ; but the millionaire 
seemed to have gone over completely to the 
lovers’ side. 

** But I know nothing of his family.’ 

‘His father was a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Oxford is justly proud of him. His 
grandfather made a fortune in Australia, 
which is nothing to his discredit.”’ 

** Not at all; bat——”’ 

** My dear Sir John, do be frank with me. 
I can see that you are troubled about some- 
thing. Do eo me what doubt has arisen 
in your mind respecting my young fri 
Beresford Sha: : sd aire ty 

** None at all; only most people blame me 
for giving the heiress of the Carews to a 
man no one knows.’’ 

Mr. White laughed. 

** ]¢’s no business of anyone’s! ”’ 

“Bat,” the grievance was coming out 
now; ‘it’s perfectly ridiculous. There'll 
be nobody to come to the wedding. Ivy has 
no relations bat Lady Fortescue and my- 
self, while Beresford has none atall!”’ — 

**So much the better for him, Sir John. 
Surely you will not let such are absurd 
scruple interfere with your niece’s happi- 
ness‘? ’’ 

“Well, not as you put it! I suppose I 
must let my wife have her way, and plana 
grand wedding after Christmas ? '’ 

Mr. White looked scandalized. 

‘*I beg your pardon, Sir John, but that 
would, indeed, be a fatal mistake.”’ 

“ Why 2” 

* You have a perfect right to allow your 
niece to marry whom she pleases, but under 
the peculiar circumstances a hasty wedding 

would be most disastrous for the future of 
the young couple.”’ : 
_ “Why? You said you'd trust Beresford 
with a girl of your own!" 

** So I wonld!”’ 

** And Ivy is not changeable—a girl who 
knows her own mind.’’ , 

**] cannot explain my meaning, Sir John 3 
I might offend you.” 

‘**You must explain it!’ said Sir John 
haughtily. ‘1 insist upon it, Mr. White. 
As for offence, I'm not a man to take any 
without cause.” 

Mr. White looked into the fire, and gave 
his.explanation slowly, as 4 man who fears 
it will ‘be unwelcome. 

“If Miss Carew were married in haste bo 





ahyone—even to 4 peer of Hngband—the un- 
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kind tongues of those who recollect her 
mother’s story would make the cruel com- 
ment that you hurried on the match, lest 
the bridegroom should hear any rumour of 
what took place in Rome nineteen years 
ago." . 

It was pitiful to see the change in Sir 
John’s face-—all the glad hopefulness died 
out of it. He looked as one smitten with a 


. sudden dread. 


*¢] thought no one knew.” 

‘‘No one knows, A good many people 
had grave suspicions at the time.” 

**T paid hundreds to purchase silence. I 
know no whisper of the scandal. has ever 
reached my wife or Ivy!"’ 

‘And i¢ never will if you are only 
reafonably careful. Announce Miss Carew's 
engagement in the usual way, and let a 
certain time elapse betweon the news and 
the wedding. Say six wonths...The whole 
world will know then you fear nothing, and 
argue from that the old scandal was grotnd- 
less; and after all, Sir John, when a girl is 
under twenty it is no great hardship to 
her to have her marriage postponed six 
months.’’ 

La No t ” 

“It would be fairer, too, to Paul. Yon 
could jet him fulfil his engagement at the 
‘Security’ for six months, and it would 
give the young people time to be better 
aeqnainted. No one can blame you, if, 
though giving your full and entire consent 
to the engagement, you yet require it to 
last a certain time before you allow the 
wedding-day to be fixed.”’ 

‘*What a sensible man you are, White ! 
Of course, that is the proper way to act, 
and J shall certainly take your advice!” 

‘‘And now I want your advice!’ said 
the millionaire, pleasantly; ‘‘ for I am in 
a bit of a dilemma. You know those 
Delonda gold mines which are making our 
fortunes ?’’ 1% 

Sir John knew them perfectly since he 
had invested in them pretty freely. He 
hoped there was no bad news concerning 
them. 

“Bad news! The best imaginable, buat 
the affair is getting too stupendous! It is 
really needful someone should go out with 
full authority to treat with the capitalists 
who are anxious to get a share of our riches. 
The committee on the spot are all business 
men, but they really need someone from 
home with power to control them. I only 
wish I could go a vr 

** And can’t you?” 

“1? mapenrele, my dear Sir John! The 
Delonda gold mines are but one iron, and I 
have quite a dozen in the fire. Pat for the 
news,of Miss Carew’s engagement I had a 
little plan to propose to you which would 
have settled everything, but now I suppose 
it ig out of the question !”’ 4 

‘Ivy's engagement will make no difference 
to my business plans,’’ said Sir John, full 
of curiosity. ‘‘ What was your project, Mr. 
White?” 

“Why, since of all the directors of the 
Delonda qomenny you are the only one who 
combines shrewd common sense, authority, 
and power to leave England, I had meant 
to propose your going to Sydney to settle 

his affair in person.” 

; “To Sydney 1” said poor Sir John, who 
had woeful reminiscences of his last—and 
only—absence from jand, when Captain 
Carew’s death called him to Rome. 

‘¢ Oh, it’s much too far.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said White, indifferently ; 
** but it would be a ago gos Ponape ap for 

e with plenty of money a 
The presest cinemas give all the comforts 
of a first-class hotel ; one hears nothing but 
familiar English, and never has to 
under French phrases or German ; 
then Sydney is one of the@ vest climates in 








the world. Just when people at home are 
enjoying ice and snow the Australians revel 
in summer. Upon my word, Sir John, if 
ever I had your leisure 1 should have 
Jumped at the idea of a voyage to the 
Antipodes. It would have been a charming 
trip, too, for your wife and Miss Carew ; 
but, of course, the young lady has other 
things to think of now.” L 

Was it possible that the millionaire knew 
Sir John's extremo objection to an English 
wiuter? Could he have heard the Baronet 
declare (which he did about onee a week 


dircetly it became cold) that if it were not. 


for the miseries of speaking a foreign 
Janguage he would go to Niece every year on 
the first of October and not_return till the 
first of May? If he had he eould not have 
put his schemes before Sir Joha in more 
glowing colours, 

The Baronet looked up quite hopefully at 
the mention of “ no ice and snow.” 

‘* And I suppose they live like Christians 
oat there, White? No foreign this and 
that, and things cooked up till one doesn’t 
know what one's eating.”’ 

** Good plain joints, the finest mutton in 
the world, and splendid poultry."' 

* Ah! Whata pity Ivy has scttled her 

affairs so suddenly! Theso troubles in 
Syduey would have been a delightful trip 
for all of us.”’ 
»-"* And quite have relieved Lady Forteseue 
of her cough. I noticed this morning. that 
it was getting worse, I expeet theso cast 
winds don't suit your wife; Sir John.”’ 

The2willionaire refused to stay to lunch, 
and departed before Beresford - arrived, 
having said not a single word in disparage- 
ment of his ex-secretary, and yet having 
amply accomplished his own ends. 

And this brings us back to the sentiment 
with which this chapter opened—how re- 
markably well this world would get on with- 
out interference. 

But for Mr. White's officiousness -Miss 
Carew would have become Mrs. Beresford 
in January, and beyond an occasional lament 
over the cold when the wind was in thé east 
Sir John and Lady Fortescue would have 
endured a winter at home with profound 
equanimity; but the wmillionaire’s visit 
stirred up all the Baronet’s longings for 
sunny skies and warm air, and the result of 
his interference-was that Sir Jchn refused 
Seung to any talk of the wedding before 

une. 

Only Lady Fortescue openly regretted 
this. To Paul, after weeks of hopeless love, 
to know his darling might come to him in 
the nex} summer was joy too great for 
words, 

Sir John's decision that there must anes 
quite half a-year before the y 
was fixed seemed to him quite pardonable ; 
and ivy, when she heard they were soon 

ing up to London, where she could see 
cae over every day, was far too happy to 
lament that January’s proposed ceremony 
must wait till July. 

Only Aunt Luey felt a strange, vague 
sorrow. She loved Ivy intensely ; but so 
had she loved.her sister Nell. If an affec- 
tion had been powerless to save poor ill- 
fated Mrs. Carew would it be sufficient to 
save her daughter ? 

‘Save her from what?” eried Sir John, 
when the question was propounded to him 
by Lucy with many tears. ‘‘Ivy's all 
right, and the picture of bappiness.”’ 

‘* But something might happen.’’ 

This was about a week after her engage- 
ment, 

Paul was settled in London, and Ivy had 
well-nigh grown used to the sight of a hoop 
of Pearls on her left hand. 

*I tell you what it is,"’ said Sir John, de- 
cidedly, ‘I’m sure you're not well, Lucy, 
or you'd not be so gloomy, If you go on 
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like this I shall accept Mr. White’s pro 
posal to go and look after the Delonda mines, 
and whisk you all off to Sydney till summer 
comes back.’’ 

A dead silonee, Theo threat seomed 
awful to Ivy, then busy with a letter from 
her lover. Having altered his mind, Sip 
John tcok up his own correspondence ; but 
before he had read ono letter through his 
face grew pale as death, tears glittered in 
his kindly eyes, and he turned to his wile, 
ae ae 

“My dear, we shall have to go to 
Australia, whether we like it or not. Jnst 
read that letter.”’ , 

And Lady Fortescue took up the shcet, 
and read it with eager cyes. Only Ivy, 
utterly preoceupied with” Paul's loving 
words little guessed how nearly her destiny 
was affected by that missive from Aus- 
tralia. 

(To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 1904. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any newsagent.) 
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LOVE’S ENTANGLEMENRT. 
ConcLusiON OF Novelette FROM Pace 584. 


Describing Irvine’s streng interview with 
his father and mother and Sir James 
Wakeling’s encounter with the bluff and 
honest old Captain... Naf Bilton reappears 
and causes Sir James many an anxious hour, 





** He would not have accepted it if I had 
asked him, He is a kind of misanthrope, 
hot a man to enliven one’s table, believe 
me.”’ 

**T suppose he is liverless, and conse- 
quently fierce and prickly as a thorn,” 
chimed in Cynthia. 

Lady Wakeling saw the subject seemed to 
irritate her husband, so she changed the 
conversation, and like a dutiful wife, as she 
undoubtedly was, dismissed the little 
episode from her thoughts. 

The springtide melted into leafy. rose- 
scented Jutie, the bright haleyon days that 
seemed loth to deepen into the shadowy 
night. 

Love, sweet and mysterious, was ficeting 
in the air; the birds, the bees and butter- 
fiies flew about kissing the flowers till they 
drooped their pretty heads in sheer dreamy 
languor; and each day Irvine had wended 
his way to the rose-embowered cottage, 
where dwelt his divinity, to drink in fresh 
draughts of the dangerous elixir in perfect 
secrecy. 

How he longed for the happy moment 
when he could slip away, if only for one 
precious half-hoar,. 

Only one person guessed his secret--old 

Evans, the groom, who was as staunch as 
steel to his young master, whom he loved 
with the fidelity of one of his dogs. 
_ Captain Grayling looked forward to the 
young fellow’s flying visits with real plea- 
sure. His frank, unaffected genial nature 
had won the simple sailor's heart. 

Curied up in ber hammock, with a soft, 
white hood shading her lovely face, was tho 
daily programme of Shirra, while Irvine 
and the Captain sat beside her, he telling 
ali his thrilling stories of ernel storms’ and 
hardship to their visitor—Dion and Curly 
generally lying stretched out on the cool 
turf beside this trio, and old Blogg sneak- 
ing about to be at hand in case they wanted 
anything ; and, truth to say, because his 
large old heart delighted to be near those 
two beings he loved and believed would 
come to grief if he wasn’t near to succour 


One morning the ates of love burst 
dices the Cages pe at ntine 
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Shirra and he were alone. Not a creature 
was nigh to stem the tide that could not 
endure silence any longer. 

They had strayed to the back part of the 
homestead, where tho air was fragrant with 
stocks and sweet peas and mignonette. 

“ Shirra,’’ he whispeved, “‘ my love, my 
own wild blossom, do you know you have 
stolen my heart? ’’ 

She stood before him with lowered, 
quivering eyelids, fearful to raise them 
lest he should see thé lovelit fires she knew 
was shining in their blue depths. 

His arm was around her and the gold- 
crowned head was on his breast. 

‘* Whisper to me one word. Say Irvine I 
love you! "’ he pleaded. 

 J—T love you, dear Irvine,"’ she said, in 
a low, shy tone, 

He clasped her to his heart and sealed 
their troth with a passionate shower of 
kisses that mad@ her pant for breath, and 
sent a roseate flush, hot with maiden coy- 
ness, leaping into her face. 

“Shiver me timbers, this is a pretty 
little bit of business !’’ said the voice of 
Captain Grayling, somewhat gravely, com- 
ing upon the unconscious pair at that most 
critical moment, 

‘* Oh, daddie, don't be angry !’’ 
cried, tottering into his arms. 

‘** Dash my buttons, it's all very fine, my 
lass, but--—~’’ ‘ 

* Captain Grayling, we love each other 
fondiy, deeply! ”’ interposed Irvine. 

‘So it appears from the hugging I caught 
you at !’’ was the rejoinder, 

“IT want your consent to our union, 
Captain Grayling! Will you entrust 
Shirra's future in my keeping ? ’’ 

“T had hoped’to keep my child a few 
years longer to cheer up the little cabin,’’ 
he said, almost sadly. 

“ We will never desert you, dear darling 
father!’’ she protested, kissing him pas- 
sionately. ‘* Will we, Irvine ?”’ 

“No. Come what will we will sink and 


Shirra 


| swim together | "he replied, earnestly. 


Then the Captain bade her run away to 
permit their having a little confab to them- 
selves, 

“Have you made your father and mother 
aware of your feelings to my little lass?’’ 
the Captain asked, hareny 

No, 1 frankly admit I have not,’’ he re- 
turned, rather g é 

“ Then there must be no time wasted. It 
is a duty which is imperative, that brocks 
no delay!’ 

““T know it,"’ responded Irvine, ‘‘ and will 


_ take your advice.” 


‘* Mind, I am not blind to the difference 
of our position to that of the Squire of 
Woodleigh Abbey, Mr. Wakeling,” he said, 
candidly, ‘* But my little lass is sweet and 
sg enough for a duke, and as you marry 

er and not me or my aneestors it should 
be enough for your people. I am not poor, 
either!" I can dower the lass as well, per- 
haps, as the best of them, though she 
knows nothing about that, bless her inno- 
cent heart !’’ 

“How shall I break it to them?’’ was 
rushing through the brain of poor Irvine as 
he hastened home, his heart beating wildly 
as he neared the paternal roof. ‘I expect 
there'll be a deuced row; but there, Shirra, 
a her sweet heart, is worth a thousand 

“You roamer, where do Pa hide your- 
self?” said thé silky voice of Lady Cynthia, 
sailing towards him from off the lawn as he 
was about to eut in by a side entrance. 

‘“I—I have been for a bit of a spin, A 
walk circulates the ext better than 
ts, een the gardens and park, you 
know,” he stammered 


“It makes v heated though. You 
look dreadfully hot." p ‘ 
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**Do 1?” this guiltily. ‘* Well, in that 
ease, J had better hasten to my dressing- 
room and repair the damage."’ 

** Always the same,"’ she said, petulantiy, 
when he gone. ‘*Some excuse to leave 
me. He seems invulnerable. I believe I 
shall-finish by hating him unless he changes. 
I have borne this long enough.”’ 

**How long is this shilly-shallying be- 
haviour going to last?’’ demanded Lady 
Wakeling that evening, wrought up to anger 
by Irvine’s studied avoidance of all love 
passages with Cynthia. 

*T am at a loss to know what offence I 
am guilty of,’’ he answered, a little per- 
turbed at the brewing storm he could see 
gathering on her fair, placid brow. 

“Do not prevaricate, Irvine. You know 
what I-mean, well enough. I am ashamed 
of you,”’ ’ 

**1 know I am frequently incurring your 
displeasure, mater.”’ 

‘Why do you do it, then? You know 
how my heart and soul is bound up in you 
and your fature happiness.’’ 

** Wouldn't it be better to let me fight 
my own battle, mother mine, and leave the 
future in the hands of Providence? It is 
poor work shaping out the carcer of a man, 
after all, when his inclination and heart 
may ran in opposition to all well-laid plans 
and schenes.”’ 

“ Sophistry again,’’ she declared, tear- 
fally. ‘* You always try to outwit me in 
argument and everything.” 

* Let me go my own way, then," he re- 
torted, smiling affectionately upon that 
handsome, troubled face. 

“And give up this splendid match—a 
match that will make you a mark in the 
world—a leader of party, and perbaps a 
peer in the end.’”’ 

* All delusive dreams that I haye no de- 
sire to fulfil."’ 

‘Where is your ambition ?’’ she asked, 
in despair. 

“J have none. My only desire is to be 
happy after my own ideal. Beyond that I 
feave to the future."' 

“Then you mean to throw over Lady 
Cynthia ?”’ 

“J have never breathed a word of love 
to her ; therefore it is premature to accuse 
me of such a shameless action." 

**Do you intend to marry her?'’ she 
asked, getting white with anger. 

“No, decidedly no, mother mine, for the 
simple reason that I am already disposed 
of.” 

** Pray, and who is this lady ?’’ she asked, 
satirically, her hands clasping the arm of 
her chair in firm yet convulsive grips. 

“A young lady, pure and fair as an 
angel—a daughter that even you could not 
frown upon.’’ 

“Who is this paragon?'’ she sneered, 
unable to quell the rising passion that. was 
half choking her utterance. 

‘ Miss Shirra Grayling, the only child of 
a naval captain."’ . 

* A trumpery little pink-faced doli, whose 
idea of society and its claims is to bob a 
courtesy !’’ she replied scornfully. 

“ A lady every inch of her, and as refined 
and woll-bred as you are! ’’ he broke forth, 
hotly, his face flushed at the insult levelled 
at hie darling. 

** Shameless, ungrateful boy !, Leave the 
room this instant. I refuse to hold farther 
converse with you! ”’ 

“J knew there would be no end of a 
breeze,’’ he muttered, as he obeyed her 
and departed. ‘* But how the dickens will 
it all end '?—that’s the question, I shall 
stick to my guns though,’’ was his mental 
resolution. ‘‘ No other girl will I marry if 
they forbid it. They may bring a princess 
if they like, and I'll tell her flatly I 


, 
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wouldn't marry her.’’ 








Lady Wakeling rose from her chair and 
paced the room, clasping her hands to her 
head in sheer, miserable despair when her 
unhappy son was gone. 

“What is to be done?’ she moaned. 
** My infatuated, crazed boy, to throw his 
affection and splendid chance of a great 
eareer aWay on some wretched plebeian 
minx, who probably doesn’t ¢ ven know the 
use Of an aspirate. It is coo bitter, too 
humilitating.” 

Then she bowed her prond head, and 
wept in very anguish. 

“* My love, what on earth is the matter ? 
inquired the Baronet, with tender concern, 
entering the room and finding the prostrate 
form of his wife, for whom he had sinned 
so basely to lavish splendour and wealth 
upon. 

The one redeeming point of his character 
was that great affection he bore her. 

She rose, and his arm was around her 
waist in a moment, with as much devotion 
as at the hour he Ied her from the church @ 
surpassingly beautiful bride. 

‘“*l am unhappy, James,’”’ she 
brokenly. 

** My dear, I can see that,’ he said im 
patiently. ‘‘ The cause! the cause ?”’ 

** Our foolish boy has committed bimself 
in a most serious way.”’ 

‘Where, in Heaven’s name, could he 
lose money in this primitive place?’ he 
exclaimed in amazement, knowing the 
young fcllow's love of horse-racing, and, of 
course, ascribing this trouble to another 
escapace,, 

‘lt is worse than money this time. It is 
a shameful entanglement.’’ 

“Which a few hundreds will have to 
patch up, I suppose,’’ the stormy brow 
clearing. 

“It is not one of those affairs; it is 
infinitely worse. It is a betrothal to some 
girl in the village.” 

** A betrothal!’’ he thundered, his eyes 
livid with passion, bis brow settling in 
ropy lines not pleasant to see. 

‘Who told you this hideous story? I 
believe it is false—a vile fabrication !"’ 

**I heard it from his own lips 1 few 
minutes ago.’ 

**T'll go and order his immediate presenco 
in the library. This must be cleared up 
or ——’’ bringing down his hand excitedly, 
with a crash on a tortoiseshell and silver 
table at his side, till it shivered again. 

“For my sake, do not be too hard, 
James,”’ she entreated, holding out her 
irembling hands besecechingly. ‘* You 
know he has my impulsive proud spirit. 
Do no drive him to desperation.” 

“You must permit me to use my own 
discretion,’ he said, firmly. ‘‘ He is an 
obstinate young cub, and must be taught a 
lesson. Anything is better than a disgrace- 
ful mesalliance. 

When the summons came for Irvine's 
instant presence in the library he shook 
like @ quivering leaf. The battle had begun 
in real earnest he knew. With a resolute 
effort of will he shook off his great nervous- 
ness and entered the room with a firm step, 
anda brave, undaunted expression sparkling 
in his eyes. 

“Your mother informs me that you have 
formed a kind of engagement with some 
girl in the village. Did you speak the 
solemn truth then, or was it a young man’s 
foolish boast ?"* 

‘It was the truth, sir. I have asked 
Captain Grayling’s daughter to be my 
wife.”’ 

‘*You certainly have a good amount of 
hardihood to coolly tell me this,’ the 
Baronet retorted, livid with rage. 

** You would not wish me to equivocate, 
sir, on such a serious subject. 

* Are you insane, or what, sir?" 
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‘*T am perfeetly in my senses, and cannot 
see on what grounds you oppose this 
alliance,’ 

** An alliance with some common, illiterate 
nobody. Do you imagine for one moment, 
Lady Wakeling, a gentlowoman from the 
tips of her fingers to the crown of her 
head, would ever receive such a person for 
a daughter ?’’ 

“If my mother or yourself knew my 


fiancée, you would not only admire her, but 


love her.’’ 

**A Junatic’s rhapsody,’’ sneered the 
Baronet. ‘An illusive chimera, that will 
die as quickly as created,” 

** Never while I live. fam no paling boy 
** Listen to me, sir. If you carry on this 
disgracefal affair any longer I shall forbid 
you this house; the same roof will never 
hold us both. And as for your mother, she 
will never speak to you again till you come 
to your senses; so choose between this 
person and your home and parents.’’ 

Crestfallen and dejected Irvine left his 
father, yet loyal to Shirra as a piece of un- 
alloyed gold. R 

“It’s deuced hard lines that a fellow 
should have all. these trials because he has 
found the true partner of his life,’’ he 
muttered, shrugging his shoulders. Go- 
vernors and maters seem to forget they 
were once young themselves,” 

The next morning he eseaped directly 
after breakfast away to Woodbine Cottage, 
and was closeted for nearly an hour with 
Captain Grayling. 

‘“* I will call upon Sir James this evening, 
and see if I can wheedle him round. Of 
course, in the event of his being obdurate, 
boc A the lassie and you must wait till better 

ays.” 

** Perhaps till our hearts are withered and 
our hair is grey !”’ he said bitterly. 

“* Never mind, lad! Remember no good 
ever came of disobedience to parents 
authority ; honour your father and mother 
is the law of Holy Scrip.”’ 

“It is cruelly hard, though.’ 

‘* Duty at all times is a litte prickly,’’ the 
Captain rejoined, giving his hand a hearty 
grasp of friendship. ‘* Keep up your cour- 
age. Faint heart, you know, never yet won 
fair lady.” i 

“* What a splendid fellow he is !’’ reflected 
Irvine, as he strode down the garden, having 
promised not to see Shirra till the Captain 
had interviewed Sir James. ‘* And this is 
the father of the girl they both declare 
low and vulgar. Oh! the detestable pre- 
judice of caste! How I hate it!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* CAPTAIN GRAYLING wishes to see me!”’ 
Sir James. exclaimed with a hazy recol- 
lection of having heard that name, and its 
being connected with some unpleasantness 
when the man-servant told him that even- 
ing who waited for him. “It is a mistake, 
the man can have no business with me,”’ he 
added as it flashed across his mind who was 
the owner of that name. 

“He asked, Sir James, particularly for 
you,’’ the footman replied stolidly. 

‘“Confound the fellow!’’ he muttered 
testily. ‘‘ What can he want with me? 
Take him into the ante-room! ”’ 

He gave a start of surprise, nevertheless, 
when the imposing noble-faced sailor, calm 
and dignified, stood before him with that 
innate stamp of a true gentleman, fearless, 
dauntless, whose conscience was pure as 
crystal and as fair. 

It. was clear to the Baronet that bullyi 
or intimidation would prove abortive wi 
his visitor. ; 

‘* Take a seat,’’ the hardness of his voice 
toning down in. spite of himself, 
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avail myself of one, as our interview will 
take a little time to diseuss,’’ he rejoined 
with frank candour. 

‘* May I request you to be as brief as you 
cau, Captain Grayling ?’’ he urged blandly, 

* Certainly, for of course you guess the 
errand I have come here to see you about 
to-night ?’’ 

** Indeed youare mistaken !’’ this frigidly. 

“TL see, see. You thought a nay from a 
father to a son was irrevocable, and so 1 
admit it should be; but there are excep- 
tions to every rule, and this is one that | 
think admits it.”’ 

“*If you refer to my son’s folly, sir, in 
some silly boyish infatuation he has formed 
for your daughter, there can be no excep- 
tion, no hope of my ever countenancing such 
a mad-brained fancy. Therefore the rule 
will in this instance stand, as regards my 
eonsent, inviolable | ’’ 

** You mean,-Sir James Wakeling, that 
you consider my child unsuitable in both 
birth and position to mate with your son !’’ 
the Captain said, a scornful ring in his 
clear, deep toved voice. 

** Precisely so! '’ 

**Your bright, honourable escutcheon 
shall never be tarnished by my little lass, 
who is fairer and sweeter, permit me to tell 
you, than any wild flower thatever blossomed 
in the dells.of Stoneleigh, and as refined a 
lady as ever yet trod beneath this roof!”’ 

‘** Naturally you, as a father, believe your 
daughter perfect; and I have no doubt Miss 
Grayling is a very superior young person, 
and I congratulate you upon relinquishing 
without further argument, all thought of 
connecting yourself with my family. Such 
disparity of social positions could only 
bring unhappiness to all parties concerned!’’ 
this loftily, as he stroked his fast-whiten- 
ing moustache. 

“T not only relinquish the doubtful 
honour, sir, but I solemnly declare to you 
that my child should never.exalt yow much- 
vaunted family by becoming one of its 
members. One thing, perhaps, which has 
influenced you to act more like a purse- 
proud, retired tallow-chandler, is the mis- 


-taken notion that Miss Grayling would be 


portionless. Dismiss the idea from you 
now, for her dower would fit her for your 
son’s superior.” 

The Baronet bit his thin lips to hide the 
mortification he felt at the stinging rebuke, 
so calmly dealt; yet so tipped with quiet 
sarcasm was the shaft that he was unable 
for an instant to retaliate in suitable lan- 
guage, for he saw he had no ordinary man 
to deal with. 

* As our discussion is getting a little per- 
sonal, we had better close it, Captain Gray- 
ling,’’ keeping with a great effort, his 
passion under contvol. 

‘Good night, Sir James Wakeling. 1 am 
very glad to have met you, and to know you 
as you are,’’ stepping to the door, hat in 
hand. 

**Insolent old. meddler!’’ the Baronet 
hissed, when the door closed behind his 
visitor. ‘‘Inearly lost my temper at the 
last. Confound that rash boy’s insane folly ; 
he is always getting into some serape or 
another. This must be the end of it. I will 
not suffer any more indignities through 
him !.”’ 

Thoroughly annoyed, he petook himself 
out for a stroll on the terrace, to try if one 
of his favourite cigars would sooth. his 
perturhed mind. before he joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room. 

** Hist, Sir James, be that you?” said a 
gruff voice, in a vain attempt to whisper, 

** What do you want, fellow? How dare 
you come prowling in my private grounds 
at this hour of the night?’ the Tatonet 





demanded sternly. 






“Thanks very much, Sir James, I will 
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“Oh, then, you are the Baronet! | 
thonght I knew that jib, though the moon's 
not very clear,’’ the man rejoined ip. 
solently, as he emerged from a huge tub of 
myrtles. 

‘* Who are you ?.’’ asked Sir James, some- 
thing in the tone of the voice reminding him 
of a past he would fain forget and crush 
into oblivion. 

“Why yer don’t mean to gy you forgets 
Nat Bilton, who served yer faithfully in 
that little bit o’ business down in the New 
Cut seventeen years ago ?”’ 

** You! '' he gasped, his face, even in the 
pale light froma coy meon, looking ghastly 
and drawn with terror. 

“Speck you thought me sworne’ food, 

v’nor, that makes yer look #0 scared 

ike?’’ 

** It is so many years ago, and I had reason 
to believe something had happened,” he 
answered, passing his hand, which trembled 


visably, over his temples, which were moist ~ 


with perspiration. 

** Anybody w’d think I was a ghost instead 
of a live ‘un,’ Bilton laughed. 

Ig your wife with you?" the Baronet 
asked, to gain time to obtain his usual ease 
of manner. 

*“ Yes, the missus is hall serene, but foot- 
sore and hungry, and so am J.” 

‘* And you have come here. to-night for 
money, I suppose ?'’ once more himself. 

“ That's it, guv’nor, You've guessed as 
right as nails. We've both tramped from 
Liverpool, begging a crust as we eomes 
along, till we was both dead beat when we 
gits to Stoneleigh.” 

‘‘ And what claim do you imagine you have 
upon me to come here on such an errand? 
De you know the penalty of beimg caught 
lurking in the Abbey grounds? ”’ 

‘* | know this, that if-you don’t like to see 
me here on the Q. T., why I can go to the 
front, door,”’. retorted Nat, with stolid in- 
solence. ‘| don’t mind, you bet.’ 

His defiant attitude and speech dis 
concerted. Sir James considerably ; in fact, 


lussed him altogether. 
Tiinsaa oisentions now go, and don’t 
come here any more,’’ he stammered out, 
ae it thinki 
** Come, ‘nor, it’s no use you thinking 
as how a suvrein will gag my tongue, 
or Tl take it till you gives me my 
ue.”’ a ihipeaoh Shy 
ate age og pra pa you mean? 
you thi am going an easy prey 
for you to extort blackmail from ?’’ a dark 
scowl settling on his brow. =~ 
‘“‘T doesn’t know anything about black 
males or white ’uns, because never heard 
of the creturs afore; but this I do know, 
that you'll have to stump: up, and that 
sharp, unless you wants me to come and 
give in my card to your flunky in these ete 


‘*The child I entrusted to) your charge 
seventeen years is dead and buried, and 
the money you then reeeived amply paid 
you for the brief time you had her ander 
your care.”’ 

‘Don’t you be too gure about ite death 
and bara gy cos that’s where, you makes 

e, Sir James Wakelimg,” he re 
turned, almost menacingly. “ What if | 
tells yer flathy the youngster never died 
at all?’ 


“Never died! What do you mest?” 


his listener, his 


‘* What I,say,”’ Nat repeated, coolly. 

“his is some trickery of yours.to foree 
money out of me.’’ Me, De eat on 

‘* You’re a pretty hunele to 0 
like, this when. you hears. . news that 
ought to make you jump for. 





your little niece is not dead,” 
mockingly. ae 
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“J believe it’s a base falsehood ; the 
child died and was buried.” 

“Then you. believe a Jie; for IT swear, 
and would swear if T was a-dying myself 
this moment, the kid never did die, 
so there, that’s flat!’’ he replied, em- 

tically. 
mm W hat became of it, then ?”’ f 

“That’s my business. I'm not a-going 
to tell you everythink unless you be- 
have very differently to how you ‘ave 
commenced.” 

‘Where are you likely to be found?” 
aroused at last to the fact of the peri! he 
was in if he permitted this man to go 
forth with that fearsome secret of a by- 
gone sinful past ready to burst forth and 
bring ruin and blight upon his head and 
the lovely wife he adored. 

“1 can be found at the ‘Spotted Dog,’ 
just by the old water mill, if yer wants 
m 





e. 
“TTL see you to-morrow at the mill, 
then, and try what I can do for you,” 
this conciliatingly. 

“There, that’s what I call busingss, 
Sir James,”” Nat's tone becoming more re- 
spectful as the Baronet’s toned down. 
“Tm a cove that likes peace, and I don’t 
mind letting you ’ave it, too, for I mind 
me we ain’t either of us so young as We was 
when we a-parted at my mansion in the 
New Cut. All I wants is my pipe o’ baccy 
by the chimney-corner with a modest glass 
of grog, and I’m content.”’ 

“To-morrow, mind, at-nine o’clock sharp,’’ 
broke in Sir James, impatiently, eager to 
get quit of his garrulous visitor. 

« Right you are, Sir James; I’ll be there, 
though I generally keeps my watch on the 
planar,’ he said, with a ehuckle, as he 
shuffled away through the dim shadowy 
trees and left. not even a footfall to tell of 
his departure. 

‘* What can have becomeof the child ?”’ 
reflected the unhappy master of Stoneleigh, 
“Great Heaven! suppose she was to turn 
up and——”’ Anda m of wild, agonis- 
ing fear shot through his guilty breast. 

Conscience, as the greatest bard and 
teacher of men has told us, makes cowards 
of us all. 

The Nemesis of the wrong-doer was on his 
track at last, and ali the cleverly-devised 
plans of a lifetime lay in the hollow of a 
discarded waif’s hand—a r, homeless, 
neglected outcast that Nat Bilton had 


dragged up probably. 
“ His tongue m' be silenced at any cost, 
any sacrifice. He has the girl, the villain! 
Isee it all. Oh, why did I trust him? I 
might have known would betray me in 
the end,” he mused, his head buried in his 
feverish, tremulous hands, despondent, 
bye ot ae and estate. 
Captain y have'looked upon 
him then he would Rave been fully pee 
for his eurt, insulting dismissal. 
CHAPTER VI. 


“ WELL, my lassie, I have failed,’’ her| 


father said, as he entered the flower- 
crowned eo rch, ; 

“Oh! ie! Is it true?’ 

“Yes, my'e it is too true.” 


“ Why, oh, why, is Sir James so ernel— 
50 Unjust ?’’ she faltered, her beantifyl soft 
eyes suifused in tears, 

.,, because he is not a gentleman at heart 
little one, C) and chivalry did 
re descend with the title and fortune in 

i§ case,’’ 


** Yet Irvine is a gentleman! ” she urged, 


: that may be, But yon see it just 
paren sire and made him what he is—a 

"se-proua, stuck up, curmudgeon.” 

‘What, ob, what shall | do?” she 
Moaned, brokenly. 
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‘| you make Shirra your wife, she is never to 





‘“* Try like my brave lassie to—to forget 
it all!’’ he stammered, deeply affected at 
the’ poor child’s grief. . 

**] never can do that, never—never. T 
love him so,” and sobs of overwhelming 
despair broke her utterance. 

‘Well, dear, time is a great healer. 
Leave it to time and Him who ean calm the 
waves, and bring comfort to all who suffer 
or are stricken down in body or mind.” 

** You would have saved me if you could, 
dadsie. But it was not to be, and 1 will 
try to bear my sorrow as your child should. 
Yet it is very hard at first.” She left a 
warm, affectionate kiss on his cheek, and | 
stole upstairs to her room to ¢ombat alone 
with the first great trouble she had ever 
known since the death of her mother, three 
years back. 

Before the breakfast cloth was cleared 
Irvine made his appearance. 

A thrill of inexpressible pain passed 
through her sensitive frame when Shirra 
heard his well-known voice, so doubly dear 
now that fate had severed their hapless | 
young lives. 

The Captain hastened to the dainty little | 
drawing-room to meet Irvine, his step less | 
Yuoyant than its wont, and higface pregnant 
with anxious care. 

Poor Shirra sank down on her wicker 
rocking chair in, despair, faint and 
wretched, despite her brave resolve of the 
previous night. 

“You know it is wrong to give way like 
this,’’ she wailed to herself, “ or to set up 
an idol; only he is so good, so true, and I 
feel my heart will break. Oh, why did we 
ever meet !’’ 

“You have bad news for me,” Irvine 
exclaimed, in hurried, breathless gasps. 
‘* My father has been inexorable.’’ 

“ He has, I regret to say.”’ 

** But we can wait till I am of age and 
become master of my own destiny,’’ he 
urged, ‘If my father has an iron will so 
have I, and I will not submit to his selec- 
tion of a wife. Shirra I love—ay! Captain 
Grayling, I adore her. If by giving up my 
life I could prove it I would lay it down this 
very minute.” : 

** Every sentence you utter stabs me to 
the heart, dear boy; for it is my painful 
duty to tell you my poor little lassie can 
never be your wife.” 

** Unsay those words, I implore you. Do 
not visit the sins of the father upon his un- 
fortunate son ; have mercy on me. Consider 
what in my desperation I shall become if | 
you drive me from your roof ‘without one 
word of hope. It is not too much to grant 
one 80 ‘wretched as I.’’ 

“* Heaven forbid-that word or act of mine 
should drive you to commit any rashness on 
the threshold of your life,’”’ Captain Gray- 
ling rotested. 

‘ 

e 





en you give me hope ?”? he pursued, 
rly. 

“Tf J concede so far in granting you what 
you ask, I shall make it conditional.’’ 

*T’ll agree to anything,’’ Irvine said, 
submissively. 

‘*Tf, when you arrive at man’s estate, 


enter the house of your father while he | 
lives. Hehas cast an indignity upon her 
innoeent head that can never be pardoned.”’ 

‘*T promise solemnly to obey the condi- 
tions, and I revere the feeling that actuates 
them; for no wife of imine shall ever be 
patronised, not even by my own flesh and 
blood.”’ 

**No letters or meetings must take place 
in the mearmwhile,’’ interposed the Captain. 
** After you have said good-bye to Shirra 
T will not be a party to any deceit while 
you are a minor, and subject to your father’s 
authority.’ 





“Your commands shall be obeyed, sir. 


You shall find I can keep a promise,’’ the 
old light returning to his eyes, lines of 
pain fading from his mouth and forehead. 

Pointing to the door the Captain observed 
almost cheerily, so infectious is joy,— 

**'You will find the little lassie in the 
parlour. Go to her.’’ 

Irvine did vot require another invitation, 
for he actually sprang across the room and 
vanished before a fly could have accom- 
plished the feat. 

Shirra looked up with sudden amazement 
at his entrance, and gave a little cry of 
delight, and gurgled out hysterically ,— 

** Has father let you come, [rvine. Is it 
really true ?’’ 

‘Yes, my own love, my sweet pet. He 
told me where to find you, and he has made 
me the happiest fellow in all Hampshire.’’ 

‘* But I don’t understand,’’ she faltered, 
dazed at this delicious news. 

‘*T prayed and pleaded so bard that the 
dear old Captain eovld not find the heart to 
refuse me, and here I am at your feet.”’ 

* T can seareely realise it all,’’ she pro- 
tested, as he held her small, trembling 
hands in his, and covered them with hot, 
passionate kisses. 

** But I can,’’ he added, gleefully, * for 
you are going to be my own sweet wife 
when I come of age. It is aJjl settled! 
There,’’ catching her to him, “‘ are we not 
blessed? Isn't your pater a king of 
paters ?.’’ 

‘*He is a king in goodness of heart and 
soul. Heaven bless him!’’ she answered, 
reverently. 

‘And the day you bless me with this 
sweet, little hand he will be my father, 
and I his devoted son,’’ he interposed 
earnestly. 

And thus they prattled on till a shuffling 
of fest, accompanied by a cough, deep as a 
bassoon bass note, heralded to the lovers 
the approach of Captain Grayling—a polite 
intimation that time was up, and the 
supreme moment had arrived when a long 
good-bye must be said. 

A last, lingering embrace, a rain of im- 
passioned kisses that made Shirra pant 
for breath; then he turned and grasped 
her father’s ‘hand, and murmured a few 
words of incoherent gratitude, and he was 
gone. 

‘‘Are you happier, lassie?’’ the old 
sailor asked. 

* Yes, father, you have brought sunshine 
and gladness to my heart, and made your 
child the happiest girl in the world. If 
only other fathers would take pattern by 
my noble, self-sacrificitig one, what a 
heavenly earth this would be! "’ 

‘My heart’s not a steel one, that’s 
clear,’’ he laughed. ‘I couldn’t hold out 
against the lad’s supplications, not if I had 
been ‘ court-martialed ’ and sent to be shot 
for it!’’ 

While father and daughter held their 
little conclave Irvine strode back to the 
Abbey with a firm tread, and a heart over- 
flowing with joy. 

In the hall he saw a pile of laggage. He 
knew that meant the departure of Lady 
Cynthia and her sunt. 

“Ah! there you are, Mr. Wakeling!” 
said her ladyship, a little tartly, darting 
upon him a6 he proceeded towards the 
morning-room. ‘You see I am about to 
leave you all!’’ 

‘Yes, so I perceive,’’ he returned, a bit 
confused. 

**T fear J have bored you no end,” this 
with a hollow lauzh. 

‘‘No friend of my mother’s could do 
that.’’ 

“Then you do not include yourself as one 
of my friends ? ’’ she retorted, with a stately 
smile of irony. 

*T hope stocerdhy Thave mot committed 
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myself in any way to cause you to withdraw 
what [ thought I held—your kind opinions 
and friendship ?’’ he urged. 

**You seemed to value it very lightly,” 
was her curt rejoinder. 

He was too happy to heed her bitter 
shafts. They passed by him, leaving no 
sting, no regret, which drove her from the 
room, to his infinite relief, for he yearned 
for solitade, to indulge in weaviug bright 
schemes of a glorious fatare, shared by his 
divinity. 

Sir James met Nat Bilton at the water 
mill and gave him a goodly sum of money, 
but no argument or persuasion could induce 
the fellow to reveal what had become of the 
lost heiress. 

“*She’s safe enough, and won't trouble 
you while you pays up. You wil! ’ave to be 
content with that, so it’s no use a-pumping 
me,’’ he reiterated obstinately. 

When the Baronet had gone Nat mattered 
exultingly,— 

“Tce ’ud be rather funny if I could tell 
him what I don’t know myself; ’spect she’s 
kicked the bucket. Kids ’ave no hend of 
fevers and the likes,’’ betaking himself off 
at ashambling pace back to the ‘* Spotted 
Dog’’ to recruit his strength by a glass of 
his old favourite beverage, rum; and tell 
the partner of his joys and sorrows of his 
success. 

Uncouth, ignorant, and dissipated vaga- 
bond though he was, yet one gleam of man- 
hood shone out of that blurred nature—his 
fealty and affection to his wife, when the 
drink was not maddening his brain; then 
= idea was—spare the rod and spoil the 
wife ! 





CHAPTER IX. 

‘* You have done a fine thing, Irvine?”’ 
Lady Wakeling observed, reproachfally, 
when her guests had departed, ‘lost by 
your stubborn will one of the best chances 
of the whole year.” 

“* How can I help it, my dear mater?” he 
eontested, in a tranquil way that nettled 
her. ‘* My father was not the man to allow 
anyone to meddle with his love for you, and 
I claim the same priyilege.’’ 

This nonplussed hex ladyship entirely, and 
struck home. 

**Bat what are you going te do?’ she 
asked with a sigh. 

“Be as good as I can, and redeem my 
harum-scarum college tricks, and tone down 
a bit abroad. The pater said I was to be 
expatriated, and h¢ knows what is right, I 
suppose ?”’ 

All the deep, latent love sprang to the 
surface of her maternal breast at the thought 
of losing her darling boy, the one pledge of 
her young heart’s affection. 

‘* He only said so in anger, dear; becanse 
we had both set our mind upon your wedding 
Lady Cynthia; and then the news of that 
unfortunate affair with that seaman’s daugh- 
ter added fuel to fire. But now that little 
folly is done away with there is an end ‘to 
all ill-feeling.’’ 

Irvine kept his own counsel, and divulged 
not a sentence of his fresh engagement 
to the despised ‘ seaman’s’ only child to his 
mother. So that lady was perfectly con- 
tent, and continued living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

Sir James, too, had softened marvellously 
in his stern duty to his son: The fact is, 
the arrival of Colonel Sleaford on the 
scene, followed by Nat Bilton, whom he 
thought never to see again in the flesh, 
had softened him considerably, for a never- 
ceasing dread pursued him that some 
horrible exposure of his evil deeds would 
burst over his weary head to crush him 
with relentless, devastating retribution. 

He seemed to be environed round all at 
once—to be cranked, as it were, by an 
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avenging spirit, from which there was no 
appeal, no escape. 

“If that Ned Bilton would only sell the 
secret of the girl’s whereabouts then I 
might save myself,’’ he commented to 
himself over and over again; ‘* but the 
rascal keeps me in suspense as a trump 
card over me. Oh! Blanche, my love! if 
you only knew all, how you would despise 
me!’’ 

He wandered about the gardens and 
terraces of a night like some unquiet spirit, 
restless and miserable, lest the ex-poacher 
Nat should ‘shamble in to seek for him 

Lady Wakeling would offer frequently to 
accompany him in his stroll, but this was 
declined kindly yet firmly. 

‘‘T should like to be alone to think, my 
dear,’’was his usual excuse, ‘‘ while I enjoy 
a cigar. It is more soothing to one’s 
solitary self, bearish as it may be for me 
to say 80.”’ 

Thus it happened that Irvine was per- 
mitted to roam about at his own will and 
pleasure till arrangements could be made 
for his tour abroad, which he was cagerly 
praying to arrive. ‘ 

It was a delightful morning, on the verge 
of autumn when the green liveries of sum- 
mer were fast fading into tawny and amber 
tints, and the bushes of hawthorn in the 
lanes and thickets of Stoneleigh glowed in 
the distance like patches of red flame. 

The quaint little church door was ajar 
this peaceful morning, and a clear ringing 
voice was singing the Magnificat, accom- 
panied by the organ. 

It was Shirra, practising vittt the 
organist, she having promised To sing for 
him at the forthcoming harvest festival. 

While she was absorbed in her task 
there was another seene being enacted 
quietly by a gentleman ef military bearing, 
with clear-cut handsome features. 

He was standing in the chancel, watching 
an Italian workman erecting a superb little 
tablet, under the superintendence of the 
sculptor who had created the beautiful 
work of art. The subject was a child’s 
head, crowned with daisies, with two tiny 
angels enveloping her with their wings. 

Beneath were these words carved in gold 
letters :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Lilian Wake- 
ling, the only beloved child and heiress of 
the late Sir William Wakeling, and his wife 
Lady Lilian Wakeling, who departed this 
life in a foreign land among strangers in 
her babyhood, in the year of. eighteen 
hundred and sixty-eight.”’ 

Below these words was the Wakeling 
erest and motto. ‘‘Nemo ne impune 
lacessit.”” (No one wounds me with 
impunity.) 

‘*Who is the lady singing. She has a 
divine voiec ?”’ said Colonel Sleaford to the 
old bible-backed sexton, who was creeping 
about to listen to the singer. 

‘*She’s a Miss Grayling, sir, and the 
comeliest young lady hereabouts for many 
a mile, and she can sing too, sir!’’ 

Presently Shirra stepped from the red- 
curtained organ Joft down to the aisle and 
walked towards the handsome tablet, to 
take a nearer view of it. 

“How beautiful!’? she involuntarily 
ejaculated, standing in the shadow of a 
stained-glass window. 

Her footfall was so light that Colonel 
Sleaford did not hear it till the exclama- 
tion escaped her. 

She stood regarding him with a puzzled 
look dag Salas We cil 
mc your »’ he stamme a 
last, his instinets of good breeding coming 
to his aid, ‘* but you are the counterpart of 
—of a lady I once knew, and—and the 
mother of the child whose memory this 
tribute is being placed to, In fact, I can 








seareely recover fortitude enough to speak- 
rationally.” 

‘‘L-am sorry to have impressed you sg. 
painfully,” she replied, gently. 

** Your name is ——r.”’ 


** Grayling,” she supplemented. 

As they were speaking Captain Grayling 
himself walked up to them. He had come 
in, and the eocoa-nut matting had deadened 
his approach. 

“Why, hero is my father!’’ she ex- 
claimed with a joyous expression of gratifi- 
cation. 

Colonel Sleaford introduced himself 
without further parley, and then disclosed 
the great turn he had received on catching 
sight of Shirra. 

The captain terned pale, and looked very: 
distressed for a moment at the mention of 
Australia, as the officer gave a briet 
concise history of the dead girl's life and 
parentage. 

**Come and see me to-morrow, Colonel. 
There is much I have to talk to you upon,” 
the sailor said, gravely, as they both shook 
hands; and Shirra, with a stately little 
bend of her regal young head, linked -her 
arm in his and passed out of the sacred 
edifice. 

When, on the following morning, the 
Colonel was shown into the drawing-room 
of the Grayling’s he was received by the 
Captain in his usual cordial, frank way ; the 
cloud of care had yanished from his fine 
massive brow. 

‘It was the hand of destiny, sir, that 
drew you and Linto that church, yesterday 
morning,’’ explained Captain Grayling, 
‘for I know that my child—my adopted 
child—is the daughter of the lady and 

ntleman inscribed on that marble tablet. 

would have given all I possess to have 
kept the secret, but it was not to be, for I 
love the lassie—ay, as deeply as if she had 
been bone of my ‘bone and fiesh of my flesh ; 
but I dare not, as a Christian and a gentle- 
man; withhold the truth when the proof 
of her birthright and heritago is in the 
balance !’’ 

His visitor grasped his hand in a warm, 
fraternal grip of deep, sincere, admiring 
respect and friendship. 

‘* | have conclusive proofs of her identity, 
for her tiny garments were all ed with 
Lilian, and the crest which is ved on 
the tablet.’’ 

**Oh! great and mysterious Creator, wlio 
overrules and orders this vast universe and 
His creatures lives and destiny, Thou art 
mighty,’’ Colonel Sleaford said reveren- 
tially. ‘“ What trivial atoms we are in our 
own weakness!’’ and both tlemen 
beeame silent for awhile, as if lost in 
solemm thought. % 

When the Colonel left Captain Grayling 
sought Shirra, who, for the first time in her 
happy girl's life, heard the truth, that she 
was not, in very deed, the child of Captain 
and the late Mrs. Grayling. 

At the news she wound her fair, dimpled 
arms about his neck, and kissed him pas- 
sionately, murmuring,— 

“You darling old love! You were the 
shepherd, and I your little strayed lam), 
whom you sheltered from every storm and 
ill,’ 

‘** And now my little lamb has grown up to 
be a great lady with lands and gold,'’ he 
laughed, gleefully. 

‘*Which you and I and dear Irvine shall 
share for ever and ever!'’ she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands. ve 

“But what is to be done about Sir 
Janiés ?’’ he queried. ‘ 

‘He, though misguided and faulty, is 
Irvine's father ; so we will be merciful to 
him and hush it all up nicely, you know, 
this coaxingly. ‘I couidn’t be b tomy 
uncle, and disgrace my own husband's 
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name, which is mine even already, could 


His reply was a fervent kiss. 
* + * * ¥ 

As if fate was to complete the unravelling 
of the tangled skein that surrounded the 
young life of Shirra, Nat Bilton and his wife 

itively ran into the arms of Captain Gray- 

as he was strolling through the village 

to the Royal Hotel to visit Colonel Sleaford, 

to hold a council of war as to their future 
proceedings to establish Shirra's rights. 

“ Well, I'm blode,’’ Bilton gasped. ‘If 
you ain't the gent as took my little gal 
then I'm a dead ‘un,”’ and both Nat and his 
wife recoiled at the rencontre. 

“What! Can you be the couple thai 
gave me the child? Can it be possible!’ 
ejaculated the Captain, as much astonished 
as they were. 

“ Yes, guv’nor, we be the pair, be’ant us, 
missus ?’’ ” 

Thus adjured, the missus, in a quiet, 
subdued voice, said,— 

“Yes, sir, that’s gospel truth. And 
where is little Daisy ?’’ this eagerly. 

‘Poor little Daisy, as you call her, is a 
fine-grown young lady now. Heaven bless 
her!’ was his answer, *‘ and I shall require 
both of you very shortly to testify to her 
identity |" 

“Of course, you'll plump down hand- 
somely for our services! ”’ interposed Nat 
bluntly. 

For shame, Nat, we ought to be sorry 
for aiding Sir James to keep her oat of her 
rights!” ‘ 

Met reply was a spiteful growl a-tiger 

ght nave envied, 

** My adopted child will not fail to reward 
you, depend upon that; but for the sake of 
others you will have to reside abroad. 
you consent ? ** 

“Yes, sir. England is no home for the 
likes of us! Abroad, Nat might settle down 
to somte honest calling, and luck might 


- follow now that we have made a clean 


breast of it.” 
“ * * * * 


Confronted with such incontestible proofs 
of Shirra’s claim, and his own evil-doing, 
Sir James gave in with a seeming good 
grace; entreating only that Lady Blanche, 
his wife, should be spared the painful par- 
ticulars of his sin. 

Needless to say that with such a sweet, 
forgiving advocate as Shirra, Colonel Slea- 
ford did not prosecute the Baronet, who 
after the w of his niece and Irvine 
went to Italy with his wife, and remained 
there permanently ; where every year his 
dutiful children made a pilgrimage. 

Lady Wakeling looked forward with eager 
delight each time, for a Jittle Irvine, the 
living presentiment of his handsome father, 
was her special pet favourite, while a baby 


velvet-eyed tiny Shirra would nestle its | 


soft head, and twine her dimpled arms about 
her grandfather's neck—arms that were like 
angels’ pinions, wafting him to a peaceful 
repentance, ‘ 

Oaptain Grayling and old Blogg had taken 
up their abode at the Abbey, and rejoiced 
both of them, in two huge flag-staves, plenti- 
fully adorned with bunting, and illuminated 
on the birthdays of the young Wakelings, 
who had each of them their own hammock, 
and played old gooseberry with Blogg’s 
handiwork and tering tools. 

Colonel Sleaford ame in a measure one 
of the family; and as he was a bachelor, 
and wealthy, Shirra’s little ones would find 
themselves his heirs when he was called 
away to join his first and only love, where 
there is neither marrying, or giving~in 


marriage, And thus il ended 
“Loves ENTANGLEMENT.”’ win cas : 


~—. 
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Gleanings from 
Many Sources, 


** MARK TWAIN ”’ is the pen-name adopted 
by Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 


Sm Epwin LANDSEER’s lions at the base 
of the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square 
were fixed in their place in 1872. 


Boru potatoes and tobacco are of American 
origin, and were used there by the native 
American Indians when the country was 
discovered. 


CARDS, it is believed, were invented about 
the year 1392 to divert Charles VI., then 
King of France, who had fallen into a state 
of derangement. 


THE two famous horses mentioned in his- 
tory are Bucephalus and Incitatus ; the first 
owned by Alexander the Great, the second 
hy the Roman Emperor Caligula. 


Rousseau, the famous French philo- 
sophical and sentimental writer, was born 
at Geneva in 1712, and dicd suddenly in 
1778, He was one of the pioneers of the 
¥rench Revolution. 


THE letters I.N.R.1. stand for the words 
**Jegus Nazarenus Rex Judeorum,’’ which 
Pilate caused to be inscribed above the 
eross upon which Jesus was crucified. ‘1”’ 
and “‘J’’ were formerly regarded as the 
same letter. 

A copy of the genuine first edition of 
Bradshaw, ‘‘ Railway Time Tables and 
Assistant to Railway Travelling,’ a little 
16mo.. book, with illustrations, maps, and 
plans, published by Shephard and Sutton, 
on October 19, 1839, was reeently sold at 
auction for £35. 


THE great wonders of the United Statés 
are the Yosemite Valley, California ; 
Niagara Falls; Natural Bridge over Cedar 
Creek, Virginia; Mammoth Cave, Ken- 
tucky ; New York and Brooklyn Bridge ; 
Washington Monument, Washington, D.C. ; 
and the Statue of Liberty, Bedlows Island, 
New York Harbour. . 


THE opal has not always been considered 
an ** unlueky stone.’’ 1t was considered by 
the ancients to exercise the combined 
virtues of the amethyst, ruby, and emerald ; 
but after Sir Walter Scott introduced it 
into his novel of *‘ Anne of Geierstein,”’ its 
favour greatly declined, and hence the 
prevailing prejudice against it. 

Ir is stated hy eminent microseopist® 
who have investigated the subject that, on 
anaverage, a human hair is about a hundred 
times the diameter of the largest thread 
spun by a full-grown spider, #nd that the 
diameter of the smallest thread spun by a 
new-born spider is four hundred times less 
than the diameter of an old spider’s thread. 


Tar Dark began in the fifth century, 
and lasted till near the fifteenth. The 
darkest period for Europe, generally, was 
during the seventh century. Things began 
to. lighten up a little in France in the 
eleventh century. A knowledge of some 
arts was lost during the Dark Ages. Hallam’s 
** Middle Ages,’’ and White’s ‘ Eighteen 
Christian Centuries,’’ centain full accounts 
of these times. 


Sr. Denis, the patron saint of France, 
flourished in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. What is known of his life rests 
chiefly on the authority of Gregory of Tours, 
according to whom he was the Jeader of a 
band of missionaries who came from Rome 
to Ganl, and founded churches in seven 
cities. Denis settled in Paris, where he 
made many converts, and became the first 
Christian bishop, 





TN some of the Yorkshire dales times and 
Seasons are remembered by the crops grow- 
ing in the fields. One young lady re- 
sponsible for the filling up of a census 
paper at the census of 1891 was either 
bashful respecting her age or had really 
forgotten the event that occurred so long 
ago, for she baffled the enumerator by 
deseribing herself as having been born 
‘when our long field was wots.’ 

THE custom of burying the dead with their 
heads to the west originated in eariy times, 
when the people generally believed. in cor- 
poreal or bodily resurrection, They had an 
idea that inasmuch as the star that heralded 
Christ’s coming first appeared in the east, 
** Judgment,Day ’’? would be ushered in with 
the Lord’s appearance in the same direction. 
They supposed that when they “arose from 
the dead” that, having been buried with 
head to the west, they would stand facing 
Him whose mission it will be to proclaim 
the reward or punishment of the good or 
the depraved. 


Tue origin of the phrase “ A little bird 
told me,” is traced to Ecclesiastes X. 20, 
which reads:—‘‘A bird of the air shall 
earry the voice, and that which hath wings 
shall tell the matter.” In the old Basque 
legonds ‘‘a little bird” is introduced ‘*which 
tells the truth.” The sisters had deceived 
the king by assuring him that his first child 
was a cat, his second a dog, and his thirda 
bear; but the little bird told him the truth 
—the first two were daughters and the 
third a son. Many writers of antiquity 
have used the little truth-telling bird in 
their tales; modern writers, among them 
Byron, have also introduced it in their 
writings. 

Ont of the most amusing things written 
about Madame Patti comes from a Chicago 
newspaper, and ran thus :—Mme. Patti, the 
eminent yocalistand farewellist, will come to 
us for positively the last time next year. All 
who expect to die before the year after next 
will do well to go to hear the human 
nightingale on this trip, for Mme. Patti 
never says good-bye twice in the same year, 
and to die without hearing her strike her 
high two thousand doliar note is to seck the 
hereafter in woeful ignorance of the heights 
to which a woman with good lungs, a castle 
in Wales, and who uses only one kind of 
soap can soar when she tries. 

In Cambridge some of the dairy people 
sell butter by the yard, The butter is 
rolled into lengths, each length measuring 
a yard and weighing a pound. Neatly 
wrapped in strips of clean white cloth, the 
eylindrical rolls are packed in long, narrow 
baskets made for the purpose, and thus 
eonyeyed to market. -The butter women 
who, in white linen aprons and sleeves, 
preside over the stalls in the market, bave 
no need of weights or scales for dispensing 
their wares. Constant practice and an 
experienced eye enable them with a stroke 
of the knife to divide a yard of butter into 
halves or quarters with almost mathematical 
exactness, 

Mr. WHYMPER, the well-known Alpine 
climber, who was the first to ascend the 
Matterhorn, has arranged to visit Canada 
this summer, with a view to climbing some 
of the unconquered peaks in the Canadian 
Rockies. Mr. Whymper is to tuke his own 
Swiss guides, although he has retained the 
services of Mr. Tom Wilson, a Canadian 
guide who has conducted several parties to 
the summits of hitherto unclimbed peaks. 
It is understood that Mr, Whymper’s chief 
objective is Mount Assiniboini about twenty 
miles south of Banff, which, in spite of 
several plucky attempts, has as yet never 
been scaled. The height of the mountain 
is variously estimated at from 11,800 ft, to 
12,600 ft. 
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FACETIE 


“ MoRE new gowns,” he cried. “ Why, yes,”’ 


she answered sweetly, “Ail of mine are last 


century styles.’’ 


4 Hirt ree Wronc Natt.—“My doar, why 
don‘t you hit the nail on the head somotimes ?”’ 
“Ido. Look at my thumb,”’ 

_Hevtprv, Heven.—Erneat (boldly): “If I 
thought no one was looking I would kiss you.”’ 
Heien (shyly): “Shall 1 close my eyes ?”’ 

“Wat made the automobile run away?" 
“T'm sure I can’t imagine, Charlie was calling 
“Whoa ' as loud as he could the whole time, but 
the mean thing wouldu’t stop."’ 


CALLER: ‘Is. Mrs, Kaflippe at home? ’’ 


’ Ellen ‘just over): “No mum.”’ Caller: “ Do 


you know where she has gone? '’ Ellen >.“ Yis, 
mum. Up-sthairs, be the back way.’’ 


** Can't you afford to wear better clothes than 
those ?'’ asked the sympathetic woman of the 
street beggar, as she eyed his tattered garments 
“No, ma'am, I really csn’t,:’ was the mendi- 
cant’s reply, “ these togs is what I beg in."’ 
_Craga (after a tiff): “I presume you would 
like your ring back.” George: “Never mind; 
keep it. No other girl I know could use that 
ring, unless she wore it on her thumb.”’ 


Mrs. Hovsexezp (in mourning): “I anppose 
you want a piece of cake, too.”” Hasbeen: 
“No, lady, but if there’s' an old black suit 0’ 
clothes about the house I could use that; the 


poor fellow that you gave the cake to yesterday 
was my brother.’’ 


“Wat are you doing -in my house?’ de- 
manded the owner of ‘the premises, suddenly 
appearing on the scene in his night-shirt and 
carrying a huge revolver. “I'm taking active 
steps to get out of it!'’ replied the burglar, 
vanishing through a window without taking the 
trouble to open it. 


Friend: “ Given up honsekeeping and gone 
toa hotel, eh? How do you like hotel life?” 
McTiff: “ First-rate. Never was so happy in 


my life.’ “Indeed! And how does your wife 
nke it?’ “ First-class.’ “Where are you 
staying?” “I’m at the St. Charles, and she’s 


at the St. James.”’ 


A ScotcH Meenister mgt an aged parishioner 
the other day, and made the following sympa- 
thetic inquiry: “Weel John, an’ how are ye 
the day? Ha’ ye taken the influenza yet?”’ 
“Na, air, I havena’ ta’en the influenza,’ John 
replied, wagging his wise head; “ but am takin’ 
the cure verra reegular.’”’ Now, there is only 
one effectual oure for influenza in the north— 
Special Scotch. 

Sr. Perer : “ What's the matter in the Record- 
ing Angel's department?’’ Spirit; ‘‘ Slipshod 
work. They are trying ‘to find out who is to 
blame. You let Mr. Greatman in yesterday, 
didn’t you?’’ “Yes, There wasn’t a thin 
against him”’ “ Well, the Reoerding An 1 
has got bold of an old newspaper printed by the 
opposition party, and has found out all sorts of 
horrible things about him.”’ 


‘““Wit~ nothing make you ehange your 
mind ?’’ he asked, pleadingly. “It seems to 
me,” she replied, coldly, ‘ that ‘ Nothing’ has 
been trying unsuccesfully to get me to do it for 
the last twenty minutes.” After this had had 
time to percolate through his mind be got on {his 
feet, oarefally dusted his knees and then left. 
Later he told himself that he wouldn't marry a 
girl with a tongue like that anyway. 


Tommy bas an hacie who is very clove, but he 
is a great admirer of his nephew. “ ‘Pommy,’’ 
he said to him, the other day, “ what would you 
do if I were to give you a nickel?” “ How 
much !”’ asked Tommy, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure. “ A whole nickel,” said the uncle. 
“ Well,” replied the boy, after thinking a 
moment, “{ ain’t sure, but [ believe I'd give it 
to your! suffering family.’ Tommy’ got a 
quarter, 


STATISTICS 


Tue British colonies receive nothing from 
the Imperial ireasury, and contribute nothing 
to it. Germany and France pay out annually 
large sums of money for the administrative 
expenses of their colonies, scarcely avy of which 
are self-supporting. France pays yearly about 
£2,800,000, and Germany about £1,000,000, 

THE Russian State draws an annual net profit 
of 45,000,000 ronblés from its forests, mines, 
and agricultural property. It receives annually 
80,004,000 roubles from its communities of 
} ex-serfs for the use of land it ceded to or pur- 
chased for them. It is building by far the 
longest and most costly railway.in the world, 
and it owns and works over 20,000 miles of 
railways. 

In 1897, England imported from her colonies 
goods to the value of £94,00 ,000, her total 
imports from all countries, including her colo- 
nies, being valued at £450,000,000. In other 
words, she received more than one-fifth of her 
imports from her own colonies. Turning to 
exports, we find. that in 1897, England exported 
British and Irish produce to the total value of 
£284,000,000, of which £80,000,000 worth went 
to the British colonies—roughly, one-third of 
her total exports. 


GEMS 


Prrrsct love is ideal happiness. 


MareraGe has always been the conclusion of 
love. 


Neve self-possessed or prudent, love is all 
abandonment. f 

TrrerE is no disguise which can long conceal 
love when it does, or feign it when it does not, 
exist. 

Love isa mystery, the greatest of all mys- 
teries, and-the key to all mysteries, having itself 
no key. 

EveeyrHine betrays love—the voice, silence, 
the eyes; and its fires imperfectly covered ov 
only burst forth the more. ah 

Tau love which resides within will walk 
through the world as men walk tlirongh a 
gallery of pictures, loving and admiring, and 
expecting no return. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sanpwicuxs.— One pint of chopped meat will 
make twenty-five good-sized sandwiches, 
‘ Satr Mxat.—aAll salt meats have parted 
with some of their nourishment, and are difficult 


of digestion. 
Tissvz-Buitprne Foops.— Foods rich © in 
hitrogen are tjssue builders. Starches and 


sugars ‘are fuel foods, containing, as they do, 


they are found in water. The fats contain more 
hydrogen, hence burn with greater force, pro- 
ducing much more beat, 


Macaront Savoury. -Boil six ounces of 
macaroni in water with an ounce of butter, an 
onion, popper and salt. Drain as soon as it is 
soft. turn it-te-the saucepan with three 
ounces of Gruyére cheese; a grating of nutmeg, 
a dust of pepper and salt, ad a gill of cream. 
Stir well over the fire for seven or eight minutes, 
Pile on hot dish, and*pour tomato sauce round 
the base. 

Sunrrise Peacuss —Boil until tender one 
cup of rice in salted boiling water ; drain and line 
well-buttered cups with the rice, placing two 
halves of wauaek poitthaih in the centre ; cover 


with more rice, rounding the top; steam for 
fifteen minutes; unmould and garnish with a 
candied cherry ; serve with a-sauce made by 
boiling one pint of milk, add well-beaten yolk 
of four eggs, pinch of salt, two tablespoonsful of 
sugar, a few drops of almond extract. Any 
other canned fruit can be used if preferred, 





hydrogen and oxygen if the’ same proportions as. 








SOCIETY 


Ir is practically settled that the King will 
proceed to Homburg at the end of July, and his 
Majesty is to spend August at the Schloss, which 
has been placed at his disposal by the Emperor 
William. The Schloss, formerly the seat of the 
Landgraves of Hesse-Homburg, is now a Prussian 
Crown residence. It is a large, old-fashioned 
house, and has lately beem most thoroughly 
repaired, and the sanitary arran mts and 
water supply have been reconstructed, while the 
interior has been redecorated and refurnished 
and lighted by electricity. The Schloss has 
pleasant gardens and’ grounds, and the place is 
within an easy and very pretty drive of Fried- 
richshof. ~ th At ao 

The Coronation will take place in May or 
June of next year, and is to be carried out on 
a magnificent scale. It is expected to attract 
visitors from all parts of the world. The event 


will be preceded by many Court festivities, - 
4 which would be entirely out of place if it were 


arranged for an earlier date. 


Ir is doubtful if any vessel has ever been so 
perfectly fitted out for a Royal party as has been 
the Ophir. Tho Duchess of Corowall and York 
has insisted that the eurtains and upholstery 
shall be in chintz, but some rich damask hang. 
ings are provided for State ovcasions. The 
Ophir is.divided into six decks, and on the upper- 
most a special sitting-room has been built for 
their Royal Highnesses. Deck 5 is the promenade 
deck, and is 252feet long. Well forward is a 
large drawing-room, a hice cosy, homely sort of 
a place. Aft of the drawing-room is @ smoking- 
room, and between it and the drawing-room is a 
fine stairca-e of the usual double pattern leadi 
to the dining-room, a very fine apartment, 
singularly well ventilated. Forward of this 
saloon ate the Royal private apartments. The 
Duke of Cornwall is on the starboard side ; the 
Duchess on the port, Between their apartments 


. thereruns a smal! corridor, all the metal-work of 


which is silver, The woodwork inside the 
apartments is all painted white. Attached to 
each bedroom are a dressing-room and a bath- 
room. There are also private sitting-rooms, and 
in these the Duke has light oak, and the Duchess 
satinwood furniture. 


It would seem something more than a happy 
coincidence that all the eight Indies, and Ladies 
also, who acted 2s train-bearers to: ‘Queen, 
then the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, on the 
occasion of ber marriage to the King én March 
10th, 1868, are still alive; all eave one are 
married. The Lady Victoria Howard is the one 
exception. 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
leave their family in Queen Alexandra’s care, 
and the children will reside with or near their 
Royal grand-parents until the Duke and Duchess 
return, When the King and Queen go to Den 
mark, Prioce Bdward, his brothers, and sister, 
will remain at Sandringham. 

Ir has been decided that the National Memo- 
rial to Queen Victoria. shall include a monu- 
mental statue. The difficulty is to find » 
sculptor who can design and carry out anything 
worthy of the subject. 

Ir has not transpired what isto be the future 
of Claremont, which was the Queen's privete 
property. It has always been rather asad spot, 

‘first in connection’ with Lord Clive, then with 
the Princess Charlotte, and afterwards as tle 
home prepared for the Duke of Albany, which 
he did not long enjoy, e eer 


Captain Hepworrn Laseron'’s appoint- 
ment to the Royal ht is very populer. 
Admiral Fullerton would have retired some time 
ago, as it is not an. admiral’s command, but 
Queen Victoria so much disliked the idea of any 
change among those about her that the Admiral 


remained on and had the honour of taking charge . 


of the Royal yacht when the body of his revered 
Sovereign passed through the fleet on its way to 
the last resting place at Frogmore, 
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March 80, 1901. 


Notices to Correspondents 


Helpful Lalks 
with ©ur Readers 


BY THE EDITOR 





, The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
veadersat ang time. 
All letters must give the name and address |. 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


-Jexorant.—The moon is ot, Mg us a 
distatice averaging 240,000 miles. © is some- 
times nearer 4 sometimes further off. The 
moon's diameter is 2,165 miles, therefore the 
earth is 49 times as big. 


Manian Druew.—Rub your chapped hands 
with apiece of mutton fat before going to bed, 
and put on anold pair of gloves. This isan old. | 
fashioped, homely remedy that I learned frora | 
my grandmother, and I pass it on to you. 


Mitrick®.—-Probatio pers ure admitied for 
amonth’s trial at the Charing Cross Hospital, | 
London. The limit of is from 24 to 38. | 
At the end of the month they may bind them- 
selves for three years. The salary for a nurse 
while training is £16 for the first year, £18 the 
s*eond, and £20 the third. _ 


} 


Bust Man.—The subject of bridesmaids is one | 
any man could grow eloquent upon! Tell the | 
dear girls that you hope, no, you know that each | 
one of them will shortly have to act as principal | 
in thet drania of every-day life ~the wedding- | 
play. Compliment them on their charms. In- | 
sinuate, incidentally, that you are a single | 
creature who is longing to run in double harness. 

| 





Then look out and send up the danger signal if 
they get too effusive. 
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SUE’'S WEDDING. 


‘We're goin’ to have a weddin’ 
In jest a day or two; 

A feller from the city’s 
A-goin’ to marry Sue. 

She says she’s mighty happy, 
Can hardly wait the day, 

An’ tells me I'm so solemn 
I dunno what to say. 


You see she’s no relation 
QO’ mine, she jest lives near, 
But mean’ her was playmates 
Fer nigh “leven year. 
An’ to myself I'd figgered 


That maybe, bye an’ bye, * 


I'd ask her if she’d wed me— 
*¥ didn’t ; dunno why. 


But he comes from the city, 
An’ dresses up so fine 

That I feel small beside him 
In thse old togs o’ mine; 

I sort o’ hate to blame her— ~ 
It’s likely for the best, 

For he’s a city dovtor, 
While I’m a farmer, jest. 


I’ve never said one sentence 
To Susie er to him, 
But when I realize it 
My eyes get mighty dim; 
Still to, myself I’ve reckoned 
That she can change her name 
An’ go off an’ forget me 
I'll love her jest the same. 


We’re goin’ to have a weddin’ 
In jest.a day er two; 

A feller from the city’s 
A-goin’ to marry Sue. 

She says she’s mighty happy, 
Can hardly wait the day, 

An’ tells me T’m so solemn 
I dunno what to say. 


| PHasg.—-Gruyere cheese is a Swiss cheese, 
| which derives its specific name from a place 
lin the Canton of Fribourg, where it is made. 
| Its fine flavour is said to be partly owing to 

the mountain pastures on which the cows are 
| fed, but it is understood to be flavoured with 
| the powder of the herb Melilotus Officinalis. 
| Noraw.—No necessity to dip further int® 
| your verses than— ’ 
|  * We*have met and we have parted, 
A few short inonths I've known you, dear, 

Now I go, quite broken-hearted, 
Far away, with no home hear.” 

| Such poetry will never set the Thames on fires 
| Try dressmaking. 

AnNTE.—What are you todo? You can do 
| nothing. That is woman’s previous privilege in 
| times of love. \ Besides, you are not enguged. 
| You have—in the wise words of the law—no 

lien upon this man, Why, therefore, be jealous ? 
| Above all, why let him see that you are jealous ? 
| Feign indifference, if you cannot produce the 
real thing, 

Hovsrwrre.—Faded black lace, which looks 
| hopelessly rusty, may be restored by soaking it 
| for some hours in a solution of vinegar and 
| water. Two tablespoonfuls of the former to a 
| pint of the latter is about the right proportions. 

Rince in cold coffee and iron while damp between 
| two pieces of flannel. This treatment wonder- 
fully improves shabby lace. 

JENNY.—Of course you met a young man’ 
| you’d have gnashed your teeth if you hadn’t 
| And now you ask if it is wrong to let him walk 
| home from church with you and kiss you good- 
| bye at the door! If ahy young woman cannot 
| manage a young man after a yeur’s ac jusintance 
| better than that, let her keep it to herself, and 

not write to me about it. You let him walk 
| home with you every night from church for a 
| whole year, and then write to ask if he was 
wrong in begging fora modest kiss, He ought 
{not to have “begged.” He should have 
| jast taken it, and you’d bave liked him the 
' better for it, 





A GREAT... SUCCESS. 





IF YOU TAKE 


FRAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, and 
in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 





THOUSANDS CAN PROVE 


The beneficial properties of FRAZER'S TABLETS 


IN 


ECZEMA, RHEUMATISM AND CONSTIPATION. 
Physicians Recommend them Extensively. 





Frazer's Tablets can be obtained ot all Chemists in pale 
green boxes, with the words Frazer's Tablets in gold letters 
on the lid, price rs. 14d. per box, on pov free 1s. 3d. from 

all Chemists an 


FRAZER’S TABLETS, LTD., 
TREE T;; ¢ 


95, FARRINGDON : 3 
LONDON, E.C;" 


a 





Marriage, 
Wedding, and 
The Home! 


This New Book, with Preface by Dean Farrar, 
explains everything in regard to Legal Hours, 
Wedding by Banns, Special Licence, at Registry 
Office, etc., and contains information about Invita- 
tions, Presents, Wedding Dress, Bridegroom’s Attire, 
- Duties of Best Man, Groomsmen and Bridesmaids, 
and details concerning Bouquets, Floral Decorations, 
the Ring, Organist, Choir, Furnishing, Wedding 
Breakfast, Honeymoon, etc., etc. Absolutely invalu- 

* 
able to all engaged couples. 


If you require a copy kindly fill in the enclosed 
coupon and return it with postal order or stamps for 
the amount mentioned below to F. W. Sears, 7, 
Osborne Chambers, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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I vequire'a copy of the new book, “ Marriace, Wep- 
DINGS, AND THe Home,” and enclose 1s. 6d. with 
this Coupon. 
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_ Browx Boors.—Try the following method | May, emerald, success in love; June, agate, 
in cleaning the tan shoes :-—Dissolve a teaspoon- | health and long life; July, carnelian, content ; 
fal of salt in warm water ; mix with it a pint of | Angust, sardonyx, conjugal felicity ; Septem- 
cold water, into which one ounce of sa'ts of | ber, crysolite, antidote to madness; October, 
lemon have been dissolved. Wash the boots or | opal, hope ; November, topaz, fidelity ; Decem- 
shoes over with this, and dry them well, and ber, turquoise, prosperity. According to this 
then give them a rub over with a little of boot | belief, ifone shall wear the stone ruling the 
cream on a piece of flannel; rub it well in, and | month he or she was horn in, it will assure to 
polish off with a soft, clean cloth. | the possessor the fortune it indicatss, 
Basurvt.—You will overcome your bashful-| [xpecrpep—Human nature is a very com- 
ness by going frequently inte society, and | plox thing. It takes a lifetime to learn the 
endeavouring to lose your self-consciourness. A, B, C of it. No one but the Almighty who 
Try to act naturally and without restraint, no’) made us can understand every turn aor twist of 
matter where "sa are; and do not imagine that jt. You oan imagine, then, how difficult it is 
the eyes and thoughts of the entire company are | for anyone to offer advice to another. Still, 
constantly concentrated on you, eagerly awnit- | even the unwise word helps at times, if it is 
ing every expression that comes from your} spoken in the earnest endeavour to help. You 
lips. tis this kind of eelf-consciousness which | wil] simply have to try to overcome this habit of 
makes men bashful. | vacillating, of putting off. It can be dove, you 


Parricx.—A very good prepsration for | know, Not that | mean making up one’s mind 
keeping the hands soft and white paper made up in‘a hurry, bat after due deliberation, and when 
of equal parts of cocon-butter, oil of sweet | a stand is chosen, one should stick to it. You 
almonds and refined white wax.” ‘These three | fe. flightly bitten by pessimists, you are sus- 
things must be all-melted together and allowed | Picious, full of doubts, of waverings. Now, theve 
to stand until quite cold. If your hands easily | '* Ja-t one of two things to be done. You must 
become rough and rei, they would be benefited | either marry the girl or leave her forever. You 
by being washed in oatmeal water. As regards | ®ve no right—more, itis anmanty and cowardly 
your other question one of the most troublosome | Of you, to play with a true, good girl's affections, 
things to deal with are brittle nails. They | 7d then, because you cannst make up your 
should be soaked in carbolised water every day. mind, and think you might be sorry for it after- 
ae Sigur "tine math pomeeg be tioued. You ask _me if I think you love? 
important part of the hand, and require great | ¥rsvkly, 1 don’t think you do; perbaps you are 
care and attention, as they materially add to, or oe Ge tecabane eoten titer: Pe pe thy be : ae 
detenct ftom, ite geod a when you can offer her nothing in return. “I 

Lavy Bsrrr—Certain precious stones are | think that if yoa married her, since you say you 
believed by the superstitious to rule the different | have some affection for her, all those doubts and 
months of the year. We give, as you request, | hesitations would disappesr. You need, if ever 
the stones and their significance as follows: | man did, a helpmeet, and many a time a woman’s 
January is garnet, and indicates constancy; | force of obsracter has. helped to bring out 
February, amethyst, sincerity ; March, blood- splendid qualitiesin a man of your mental 
atone, courage; April, diamond, innocence ; ‘ build. 








wards—retreat the moment marriage is men-+ 
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THE MOST: NUTRITIOUS. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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Tue Lonpon Reaper is sent to aay part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly 
or peste » One Shilling and Hight-pence. 
OTICE.—Part 482 ts Now Ready, price 

Sixpence, post free Eightpence. 

k= Att Letrers 1o sk ADDRESSED T0 
tHe Eprror or tHe Lonpon Reaper 50-52, 
Ludgate Hill, B,C, 
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may mean hard work, consulting different books and t 


to know the difference. This beautiful brooch may be given as a present to mother, 


diamond brooch. 
the most fastidious and would be a delightful gift to a lover or friend across the sea. 


Below you will find certain letters representing six names. 


BR*DF*RD. 
S*L*SB*RY. 


OmMmN—-wzwy CTon-AcSymMo 


advertisement and the six penny stamps must be sent with your answer. If 





We want a big advertisement that will make the name of the ‘' LonpDon Reanzr”’ known wherever. the English 
Janguage is spoken, and to advertise ourselves we Pace a puzzle that is really worth your 
inking a great deal, but the PRIZE is well worth the effort. 

EVERYONE who sends in a correct solution will receive either our NOVISTA Biemond Brooch or our NOVISTA 
fiamond Scari Pin. The brooch is 18-carat gold cased, and the mounting consists of three su 
They bear such a marvellous resemblance to real diamonds, and are so ful! of fire and glitter that it would take an expert 


be appreciated as a token of high esteem or memento of truest love. To all ordinary a 
The MOVISTA Diamond Pin is in every way equa! to the brooch and would adorn the person of 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


We want you to fill in the missing letters as correctly 
as you can, cut out the advertisement, and send it to us with sixpence in stamps as Entrance Fee. 
rect you will win the magnificent prizes which we offer. You may consult any Dictionary, Cyclopedia, Gazetteer, or‘other 
of reference you like, or you may ask your friends to help you. If you make up your mind to win a PRIZE you can doit. 


A town in Yorkshire. ~ 
A famous Statesman, 


M*L*ON, A great poet. 
P-*R*S, A well-known French city. 
R*B*RTS. The most popular General, 


L*ND*N R*AD*R._ The best paper of the day. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY 


‘We cannot say how long this marvellous offer will remain open, it may be a week or it may be months. One 
thing is quite certain, if you to-day you will be safe. Don’t delay a single moment. Sit down and puzzle out this 
list, and send your answer'to The Puzzle Editor, *‘Loxpon Reaper” Ovvicer, 50-52, Ludgate Hill, . This 


PRIZE at once, and when your friends see the reward that your ingenuity has won, we know that they will purchase a 
copy of the ** Lonpon REaDER,”’ so as to try for our Great Twentieth Century Competition. : 


ing to answer. It 
facsimile diamonds. 


sister, wife or sweetheart, and will 
ce it is eqnal to a costly 


If you are cor- 
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you are correct we ‘vill send your 











CUT THIS OUT . 
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